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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 





BY MARY V. 


SPENCER. 





“‘ParrickK—have they the letthers?—don’t 
you persave I can’t see?” 

It was St. Valentine’s morning, and the impa- 
tient speaker was one of two young Irish pea- 
sants, who were peeping into the Widow O’Neill’s 
cottage: the Widow O’Neill, whose handsome 
daughters were the admiration of all Galway. 

*‘Yes, and Mary is reading hers, rose of my 
heart,” replied the other, who happened td have 
the best position for observation. ‘‘The saints 
bless her darlint face!” 

‘‘And Kate?” asked the other. 

‘Shure, and now it’s Kate’s turn,” was the 
reply. ‘‘There—you can see her now, can’t you 
—little do the swate girls think we are looking at 
them this blessed minute, as little as the mother 
that sits over the fire there, warming her ould 
hands.” 

‘‘We’ll be the happy lads, Patrick,” said the 
other, ‘‘the day we take them to the praist.” 

«« Amen to that,” answered Patrick, ‘‘and may 
it be before another year comes around. Shure, 
and if we can’t support the dear craythurs here, 
as the ould folks say we can’t, we’ll marry them } 
and go to America, blessed be God!” 

‘‘That’s the thrue word, if ever one was 
spoken,” replied his companion. ‘But see— 
they have done reading—and if we don’t be off, } 
they ll see us—which would make them angry to 
be shure.” 3 

Such was one humble scene, on St. Valentine’s ? 
morning; and hundreds of others, not essentially 
different from it, were doubtless to be witnessed 
elsewhere. On that day long-bashful lovers make } 
hold to speak, and modest maidens do not disdain 
to give favorable answers: it is indeed high holi- } 
day in the court of love. Many a marriage dates } 
from its auspicious dawn. 

The festival of St. Valentine is of great anti- 
quity. The Lupercalia, feasts of ancient Rome } 








in honor of Pan and Juno, were held about this ; 
Vou. XXI.—6 


period of the year; and among the ceremonies 
was a game in which young persons of the oppo- 
site sex chose each other jocularly by lot. The 
festival continued as a popular custom, even 
after the introduction of Christianity, only the 
patronage of Pan and Juno was laid aside, and 
in their place was substituted Saint Valentine. 
Throughout the middle ages, it was a prevalent 
notion that the first unmarried person of the 
other sex, whom one met on St. Valentine’s 
morning walking abroad, was a destined husband 
or wife. A gentleman, indeed, was privileged to 
make such a one his Valentine for the ensuing 
year, and even to kiss his sweetheart: a custom 
commemorated in Sir Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘The 
Fair Maid of Perth.” 

Subsequently, the popular observance of St. 
Valentine’s Day consisted in the drawing of a 
kind of lottery, followed by ceremonies not un- 
like an ordinary game of forfeits. A traveller, 
who visited England about 1700, thus describes 
the festival. ‘On the eve of St. Valentine’s 
Day the young folk, by a very ancient custom, 
celebrate a little festival. An equal number of 
inaidens and bachelors get together; each writes 
his or her true or feigned name upon separate 
billets, which they roll up, and draw by way of 
lots, the maids taking the men’s billets, and the 
men the maids; so that each of the young men 
lights upon a girl that he calls his Valentine, and 
each of the girls upon a young man whom she 
calls hers. By this means each has two Valen- 
tines; but the man sticks faster to the Valentine 
that is fallen to him, than to the Valentine to 
whom he has fallen. Fortune having thus divided 
the company into so many couples, the Valentines 
give balls and treats to their mistresses, wear 
their billets several days upon their bosoms or 
sleeves, and this little sport often ends in love.” 

In our day the festival of St. Valentine has 
ceased to be observed, in its true spirit, except 
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among some of the rural districts of England,} The hopeful prognostications of the young men 
Scotland or Ireland. But in remote spots, like were not at fault; the blushes of Kate and Mary 
that in which lived the Widow O'Neill, it is even had not deceived them; and, before a twelvemonth 
yet kept up, or was, a few years ago, when the } had expired, they were on their way to America, 
two lovers watched secretly, as we have described, } with their young brides, as they had wished to 
at the window of their fair mistresses. be. 





YOU AND Il. 





BY RICHARD COE. 


Wuenx the sun is shining bright, 
And no cloud is in the sky; 

And sweet flow’rets in the light, 
Seem to vie 

Which shall give the most delight 
To the passer by! 
Who is happy? L 


When the clouds obscure the sun— 
Dim the beauty of the sky; 

And the flow’rets one by one 
Fade and die; 

And the wind with mournful tone 
Sadly waileth by! 
Who unhappy? L 


When I’ve done a kindly deed, 
To a fellow being nigh, 
Leaning on me like a reed 
When mine eye 
At his tale of pity bleed, 
And my bosom sigh! 
Who is happy? IL. 








When I’ve spoken unkind word; 
Gave my brother angry lie; 
And within his bosom stirred 
Bitter sigh; 
Though I be not overheard, 
No one standing by; 
Who unhappy? L 


Let the sun be dim or bright, 
Shining on me from the sky; 
All the same shall be its light 
To mine eye; 
* For I have a calm delight, 
In my purpose high— 
Happy, happy I? 


This the lesson I would teach 
To my fellow passing by, 
Happiness is in our reach, 
If we try; 
Kindly deed and gentle speech 
Ever bring it nigh! 
Happy you and [! 











SWEET SISTER, PRAY FOR ME. 





BY CLARENCE MAY. 


On, lov’d one, when thou kneelest 
In sweet and silent pray’r, 
And off'rest up thy homage, 
So free from worldly care; 
When in thy secret chamber 
Is heard no voice of glee, 
But when each thought is holy— 
Sweet sister, pray for me! 


For oh! my heart is wayward— 
I cannot, cannot pray 
With half that pure devotion 
I knew in childhood’s day. 
The world’s alluring vices— 
Its mocking vanity, 
Has chang’d my young affections— 
Then, sister, pray for me! 








Thy heart is pure and guileless— 
Free as the morning’s air 

That wafts those sunny ringlets 
From off thy brow, so fair. 

But mine, ah! mine, swect sister, 
Is no more light and free; 

Then often in thy prayers, 
Oh, think and plead for me! 


Yes, plead for me, dear sister, 
When midnight’s holy hour 
Reigns o’er the world in silent 
Yet strange and wondrous pow’r 
And tho’ I now am sever’d 
Far, far, lov’d one, from thee, 
The pray’r may still be answer’d 
That thou hast breath’d for me! 
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THE LOVE LETTER; 


IN FLOWERS. 





BY ANN 8. 


STEPHENS. 





CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 19. 


‘‘ArE no lessons ever taught in the Villa 
Reale?’’ retorted Maria, in a tone that betrayed 
no ordinary degree of annoyance. 

She could not have put herself on the offensive 
more effectually. The blood rushed crimson over 
Ella’s neck and bosom, and, without another 
word, she left the room, humming a tune as she 
went, and striving with all her might to appear 
unembarrassed. 

Sunset came on, a glorious sunset, such as we 
have described the previous evening, followed by 
a full, clear moon. Ella went to the window of 
her room, and seating herself on the broad stone 


sill, looked down upon the busy throng that filled 3 
English lords, Italian princes, } 


the promenade. 





heart tremble in her bosom. He looked so con- 
fident—that strange, handsome Rossi—so assured 
of her love, yet so very cautious, his glance was 
withdrawn the moment it was given, but the smile 
continued. He neither looked back or waived his 
hand, still they understood each other; and after 
the first instant Maria grew pale, and an inward 
shudder crept through her bosom, like the move- 
ment of aviper. She grew faint and leaned against 
the window-frame, sick of her very life. 

Ella sprang up, wild with the happiness that 
one look had sent to her heart, throwing her 
arms about the drooping neck of her cousin, she 
began to whirl around the room in a waltz. 

“It is hard work without music,” said Maria, 


Americans, flower-girls, music boys, street dan-: with a forced smile, but yielding to the graceful 
cers, beggars, every phase and condition of life } impetus. 


passed beneath her, as a river flows to the ocean. 


All this she looked upon as in a dream, one object ; that? 


Music indeed. What need had Ella White of 
Had she not enough in her own heart, 


alone filled her mind. If she gazed on the throng, swelling there in blissful waves as we fancy the 


it was from no interest, but to make herself sure 3 
that he should not pass when her eyes were turned ; 


another way. 


Just as the sun went down, a cavalcade came ? 


air of heaven, to palpitate when the angels pour 
their full melody upon it? 

You should have seen the golden gleam of her 
curls as they swept over that white neck—the 


sweeping around the Posilippo, and dashed into} child-like sparkle of her eyes as she floated 


the Chiaja. 


It needed not the beat of drums, or} through the room, throwing off the sweet exu- 


the uplifted hats of the populace to inform Ella} berance of her feelings in a thousand graceful 


that it was the king coming from his hunt. She 
had no eyes for the royal carriage, with its com- 
mon-place and stout burden of royality; she saw 
nothing of the mounted body-guard that rode in 
close phalanx behind, and among all the gentle- 
men that formed a portion of the royal escort, 
she saw only one horseman. His eyes were up- 
lifted to the window, flashing a look that made 
her breath come quick. His hand was raised, 
and, unseen by all but herself, waived a graceful 
adieu as the cavalcade swept around an abrupt 
curve in that portion of the drive, sending be- 
hind the clatter of hoofs, and the sharp rattle of 
the sentinels drums, caught and re-echoed from 
station to station as the king approached his 
palace. Maria had been stooping over her cousin, 
watching the cavalcade with feelings of which 
Ella had no conception. She too had caught a 
glance from one of the king’s escort, a cautious 





glance, coupled with a smile that made the very {it up, laughing with gleeful mischief. 


deviations from the regular step. 

She danced herself out of breath, and then 
releasing her cousin, looked playfully in her face. 

‘“Why, how pale you are—how terribly for- 
lorn. Was he absent? I did not look. 
you disappointed? Oh, that was too bad.” 

‘“‘Who absent? What are you talking about?” 
answered Maria, pettishly, for everything an- 
noyed her just then. 

“‘My pretty marchioness, who should it be, 
pray, but Rossi.” 

‘«What is Rossi to me?” 

‘Oh, nothing—nothing in the world, I dare 
say—when people are nothing to us we write 
them love-letters, and all that sort of thing?” 
As she spoke, her hand stole down, and Ella 
snatched a letter from the pocket of Maria’s 
apron. The rapid motion of the waltz had ex- 
posed the address to her quick eye. She held 


Were 
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For a moment the young girl stood before her 
laughing cousin mute, motionless, and shivering 
as if chilled to the soul. Then with a burst of 
passion that left her white as death, and shook 
her whole frame, she darted toward the letter. 

“Give it me—give it me at once. It is mine. 
You have no business with my letters!” 

‘*Not till you tell me all about it. When did 
he propose? Is this the answer? In a word, 
am I, poor, humble I, to have a marchioness for 
my cousin? Speak, cousin, speak, or I shall 
faint.” 

She looked like fainting, that wild, beautiful 
creature, with her bright eyes so full of fun, her 
dimples, her floating hair, and one arm holding 
up the Jetter, white as snow, and with the pro- 
fuse lace on her muslin sleeve floating around it 
like a gossamer. 

‘‘No, no, cousin, mine, you cannot have the 
love-letter till I am taken into confidence.” 

‘“‘What do you wish to know?” said Maria, 
now frozen, as it were, into pale composure, and 
speaking with bitterness. 

“Oh! only one thing—one little tiny fact, 
cousin. Is he accepted?” 

“If I tell, will you give me back the letter?” 

“Certainly ! but what a thick, heavy sort of a 
love-letter it is, six sheets of note paper, I dare 
say. Well, now, is he accepted ?” 

“Yes, he is accepted conditionally: will that 
do?” 

“Do! why you dear, enchanting, beautiful 
cousin, it will be the ruin of me; poor mamma 
will be beside herself; a marchioness in the 
family, a wedding—court-dresses. What will 
poor, insignificant me pass for then ?” 

The wild young thing had talked herself out 


of breath. She paused, looked earnestly at her ; 


cousin, and the sparkling violet of her eyes grew 
dim with tears. 

«You know, Maria, how glad I am—how much, 
how very much I love you. Here is the letter, 
but tell me, why is it so heavy? How could you 
find so much to write?” 

Again Maria’s face blanched, and her eyes fell 
beneath the pure loving gaze that was fixed upon 
them. 

“‘T had much to explain,” she faltered out; 
‘‘my position, my poverty—he knew nothing of 
circumstances so painful to write, and which may 
change his wishes.” 

*«No, cousin, this must not be,” said Ella, now 
speaking with serious dignity, ‘‘say nothing of 
all this; you are not poor, no one ever expected 
that you would be. While with us—one of the 
family—it was of no importance; but now, let us 
understand each other. Our fathers were bro- 
thers, one died rich, the other insolvent; the 
poor man left a daughter, the rich brother left 


one also, with money enough for both. I always 
expected to share this property with you, Maria. 
How should you have doubted it?” 

Maria stood listening, her eyes still bent on 
the floor, and tears raining down her pale cheeks; 
her figure appeared to grow shorter; she seemed 
crushed to the earth by the noble conduct of her 
cousin. 

“Oh, heavens! I never expected this,” she 
cried, locking her hands together. 

“«Go break the seal, and strike out all that you 
have said on this subject in your letter,” said 
Ella, passing an arm around her cousin’s neck, 
and kissing her; ‘fill up the space with all sorts 

of delightful nonsense, or else it will be no genuine 

{ love-letter after all.” 
Maria gave no answer, but went out still weep- 
ing, and with the letter grasped tight in her hand. 
She went to her chamber, and stole through 
{into that of her cousin. As she entered, that 
{ thief-like air came upon her again; she crept to 
‘ the toilet and attempted to open the tortoise-shell 
casket. It was locked. Maria drew back with a 
; faint groan, she remembered that the key was 
‘ suspended to Ella’s watch. How could she obey 
‘the repentant impulse ?—how redeem the fraud 
‘she had perpetrated on that noble girl? Maria 
; thrust the letter into her apron pocket again, 
and sat down the most miserable creature that 
$ you ever saw. How could she proceed ?—how 
redeem her pledge to Rossi, without wrong to 
‘ that sweet generous cousin who had just divided 
‘all she had on earth with her? Reflection gave 
‘her no help, and she wrung her hands in agony 
¢of spirit. The good and the evil in her nature 
i had a severe struggle that night, and the good 
prevailed. But the first step in evil sometimes 
‘ counts terribly upon the future; God does not 





¢ always yield the power to redeem a wrong even 
to the pleadings of our penitence. 
While Maria sat wrapped in the bitterness of 
her thoughts, the door opened and Ella looked in. 
$ All her beautiful, wild spirits had returned; con- 
3 sciousness that she was loved, the sweet feelings 
sure to follow a generous action, the impulsive 
‘ gaiety of her nature, all were kindling innocent 
and joyous mirth in her bosom; and an angel 
i looking in upon some troubled spirit of darkness, 
$could not have been in more beautiful contrast 
$ than she appeared that moment with the gloomy 
{inmate of the chamber, 

‘¢ What, sitting here in the dark, sweet march- 
ioness,” she cried. ‘Have you any idea how 
{late it is? Why, the moon is up, and pouring 
floods of silver on the bay.” 

; «T will come presently, but leave me just 

peal said Maria, sadly, and the kind girl went 
away, leaving the gloomy thinker to her self- 
reproach. : 
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Again the door was opened, and with the gush 
of light that broke over the Guido-like beauty of 
that young head, came a strain of exhilarating 
music. Maria sprang to her feet, exclaiming 
breathlessly, ‘‘ what, so late! Can it be so late?” 

“TI thought that would bring you out,” cried 
Ella, with a blithe laugh. ‘‘Come—come! he is 
under the window, I saw his face in the moon- 
light. Now is the time, throw him the letter, 
with a handful of flowers; here is a basket full, 
which John has just brought in.” 

Again that unaccountable tremor seized upon 
Maria, her face flushed red, and she moved for- 
ward as a bird moves when the serpent is charm- 
ing it, wildly, and like one impelled by a stronger 
will than its own. As if fascinated by the sweet 
sounds that came up through the window, she 
seated herself on a corner of the broad sill. 

A voice was now added to the guitar, deep and 
rich, but it seemed only to increase the agitation 
which had seized upon the poor girl. 

Ella saw nothing of this in the wild glee of her 
spirits; she ran from the casement to a table 
loaded with flowers that stood near, sorting out 
from the fragrant mass the choice blossoms 
that had a love language mingled with their 
fragrance. Moss rose-buds, heliotrope, violets, 
pansies, crimson tea roses, mignonette, forget- 
me-nots were huddled into a little basket, which 
she carried to the window. 

‘Now, cousin, now, here they are bright as a 
rainbow, and trembling all over with dew. Throw 
him down a whole handful for that one song.” 

Maria shrank back, rejecting the flowers with 
her hand. 

‘*What nonsense—how coquettish, capricious, 
nay, cruel you are,” cried Ella, seating herself 
in the window; ‘hear, he pauses, he is waiting 
for a recognition. What are you thinking of, 
cousin ?” 

‘Is he going?—is he gone?” asked Maria, 
anxiously, as the music was hushed for a mo- 
ment. 

“Gone; no, he is looking up so piteously, 
waiting for the answer to his letter. Do, Maria, 
throw it down with a whole torrent of flowers.” 

“‘T cannot; you are mad to ask it, Ella White.” 

** Nonsense, this is all coquetry; give it to me 
then, he will never know which of us threw it.” 

Darting her little hand into Maria’s apron 
pocket as she spoke, the reckless girl seized 
upon the letter, and snatching a handful of 
flowers from the basket, held them out of the 
window, laughing till her slight frame shook as 
she performed the mischievous act. 

‘*No—no, Ella White, I beg, I entreat, I com- 
mand you give back that letter,” cried Maria, 
seizing her about the waist with both arms, and 
speaking in a husky, rapid voice. 








It was too late. The moment Ella felt herself 
seized, and before the words were spoken, her 
fingers had loosed their light hold on her prize, 
both paper and flowers had fluttered down to the 
Italian’s feet. But the merry laugh, mellowed 
with an effort to suppress it that accompanied 
the action, died upon her lip as she felt the force 
and husky terror in Maria’s words. That instant 
too the music ceased from below, surrounding her 
with chill silence. 

*¢«What have I done?—oh! Maria, tell me what 
have I done?” 

She received no answer. The arms that held 
her so firmly a moment before gave way, and her 
cousin fell prone and helpless on the carpet. 

In the royal palace at Naples are a series of 
rooms, constructed and ornamented after the 
most sumptuous apartments excavated in Pom- 
peii. The same rich stucco forms the walls, the 
same designs in fresco are upon the walls and 
ceiling, and with scarcely a brighter tint than 
may still be seen on the broken walls of the dead 
city—tints upon which time seems to have no 
power; birds, flowers, subjects from a mythology, 
rich in all that excites the imagination, glow 
upon the walls of that royal palace as they did 
centuries ago in the ill-fated dwellings of the 
buried city. Rich mosaics gem the floors, and 
with few exceptions the furniture and adorn- 
ments of these rooms bare the same shadow of 
antiquity. 

One of these rooms, an apartment of moderate 
size, serves the present king of Naples as a cabi- 
net, and thus surrounded by the pomp and strange 
luxury known to departed ages, when tyranny 
seemed a portion of the times, does that monarch, 
praised by the few, and execrated by the many, 
forge chains that grind his nation to the dust. 

On the night, and within the very hour when 
Ella White bent pale with dismay over her faint- 
ing cousin in the Hotel Victoria, the Marquis 
Rossi penetrated the guards that swarm the royal 
palaces of Naples, and entered this singular cabi- 
net. 

A.man was sitting there alone, short, exceed- 
ingly stout, and with a dull, stolid expression of 
countenance, that would have repulsed you but 
for the smile that now and then broke its heavi- 
ness. It was to guard this man from his own 
subjects, for he had no other enemy to fear, that 
the corridors and courts without were thronged 
with armed men, the click of their guns, the 
tramp of their iron-shod heels, the sharp roll 
of the drum, these were the home music which 
greeted the king of Naples wherever he turned 
in that noble palace. 

It was a fine commentary upon his life and 
character. Not even to worship God before the 
high altars his power had erected, dare the 
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sovereign of that beautiful country go forth with- 
out a triple guard of his hireling soldiers. 

A door opened, there came the sound of stealthy 
footsteps gliding along the mosaic floors of a dis- 
tant room, and then, with a gentle, cringing bow, 
Rossi entered the cabinet. 

The king smiled; that smile was the redeeming 
point of his features, there was something bland, 
nay, almost cordial in it, that, while it lasted, 
awoke some interest in the man. His manner 
too was gentle, and without a single touch of 
arrogance—Nero had pleasant manners. 

The king reached forth his plump white hand, 
and Rossi bowed over it with cringing rever- 
ence. 

‘¢You have brought me farther proofs, I trust, 
something distinct and positive, Rossi. I am 
weary of these constant whispers; one would 
think the very children that climb my knee wore 
poinards in their little bosoms wherewith to stab 
their king!” 

The king spoke moodily, and Rossi felt that 
his favor depended on the letter that lay in his 
bosom. He drew forth the paper which Ella 
White had so recklessly placed in his possession 
that night, and, bending one knee, placed it in 
the king’s hand. 

“It has scarcely been in my possession an 
hour,” he said; ‘‘and even now I am but imper- 
fectly acquainted with the contents, but it is the 
handwriting of Mazzini.” 

The brow of the king lowered at the name, and 
a look of fierce, almost brutal ferocity darkened 
his whole face. 

He tore opened the package, scented as it was 
by the flowers that had been crushed with it in 
Rossi’s haste, and read eagerly. His leaden eyes 
began to fill with that dim, ferocious glow which 
renders an eye habitually dull so repulsive; his 
figure began to swell, as it were, with the venom 
of his thought, and motioning for Rossi to stoop, 
he addressed him in a hoarse whisper, “where is 
he now?” 

‘At this moment I cannot tell, but he will not 
go to rest without passing the Victoria; he is 


fascinated by this little American, and haunts her 


with serenades. I was compelled to go early on 
my own little expedition from fear of encoun- 
tering him!” 

The monarch listened, and his heavy lip stirred 
with a smile that had no power to light up the 
rest of his face. 


“Call a guard,” he said, taking a pen from 
the Malachite standish before him, and writing 
furiously—‘‘call a guard.” 

Rossi went out and returned, followed by a | 
soldier. 

‘‘There are your orders,” said the king, fold- | 
ing the paper, on which he had written, with a ’ 


: degree of eagerness that blotted it over with the 
; moist ink, ‘‘obey them at once!” 

The man bowed low, and went out silently as 
he had entered. 

That night a gush of music aroused Ella, white 
as she lay half asleep beneath the lace drapery 
of her little French bed. She arose upon her 
‘ elbow and listened. Once more the rich sound 
swelled to its most melodious volume—broke, 
as it were, into a shriek, and all was still. The 
broken music was followed by a faint exclama- 
tion from Ella’s bed, and starting up she stole 
to her cousin’s room. 

«Are you awake, cousin?” 

‘‘What is the matter?—what troubles you?” 
said Maria, shrinking back into the bed, as Ella 
! knelt down, resting her cheek against the pillow. 
‘ «What brings you here, Ella White?” 

“I don’t knew,” answered Ella, with child-like 
mournfulness; ‘‘oh, have patience with me, for it 
seems as if my heart were breaking!” 

Poor Ella White! she little dreamed how long 
a woman’s heart may be in the breaking. 

It would have touched you to the soul—the 
change that fell upon those two young girls after 

these events. They still lingered in Naples, for 
Ella was obstinate, and would not be removed 
from the spot where she had last seen Marini. 
His disappearance was mysteriously connected, 
‘she felt, with the loss of her papers from the 
little casket, but how connected she could not 
fathom. Generous, honorable herself, how could 
she suspect the treachery of her bosom friend. 

At last excitement and strength died together 
in the bosom of poor Ella. The bloom faded from 
her cheeks, a strange, mournful lassitude fol- 
lowed. Her beautiful person become the grave 
of a dead hope, which chilled the very life within 
‘ her veins with its dull, leaden weight. 

An English physician was called. He looked 
‘in her face with a kindly, but searching giance, 

murmured to himself that medicine would do no 
good there, and went away. 

Two months after this, Mrs. White left Naples. 
| Ella now had a restless wish to depart. ‘The 
walls of San Elmo,” she said, ‘‘chilled her to 
; death with their grim shadows.” Her soul had 
exhausted itselfin striving to penetrate the myste- 
ries buried so deeply beneath them. Sometimes 
in the night it seemed to her as if she could hear 
cries and the clank of fetters, always from that 
; direction. This she knew well enough was all 
fancy, but it was killing her nevertheless. 

Maria was also anxious to depart. She did not 
pine like Ella, but a keen feeling of mortification 
and anger sharpened her temper, and kindled 
up a host of bitter memories that made Naples 

hateful. She could not endure the calm, soft smile 
with which Rossi passed her in the promenade or 
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drive. She read triumph, sarcasm in it. 


ow, DADAAAALS 


His ; from her cushions with a wild, eager look, and 


deferential bow and bared forehead smote her} leaning forward, bent her great, earnest eyes 
with its cool mockery. The traitor had attained } down the alley. Her pale lips were parted, and 
his object, his treason was accomplished. Maria} a faint color crept suddenly over them. In health 


writhed under the certainty that she had been 
sought and used as the tool of a Neapolitan spy— 
used to the ruin of her best friend, and then cast 
off without a word—was it strange that she was 
anxious for new scenes? 

They went to Rome, Florence and then home, 
to dear, glorious America, how doubly dear—how 
more than glorious to those who have trod on 
foreign soil. But the spirit Ella had evoked fol- 
lowed her even there. To the weary-hearted 
there is no home but that beyond the grave. Ella 
grew no better. The chill—the fever—the night 
of wild unrest followed her, now more fiercely, 
like a wild animal that had grown hungry with 
waiting. 

Two years passed, and a deep, earnest longing 
seized upon the poor girl to see Naples again. 
All that she had of life centred in that one wish. 

She did see Naples, in the early spring time, 
when the Campania was one vast bower of vines, 
when every thicket was vivid with blossoms, and 
the scent of orange groves swept even through 
the dark, narrow streets, and cave-like houses 
where the poor live. In this beautiful season 
Ella came back to her old haunts—no, not to her 
old haunts! It was not in the Chiaja or through 
the royal grounds that she rode now; and, if 
she had sought those places, no one of her old 
admirers would have recognized the bright spark- 





ling beauty of two years since in the pale, lan- 
guid, large-eyed young creature, that lay so 
shadow-like among the cushions of her mother’s ; 
carriage. 

No, strange as it may seem, and unfit for a 
delicate creature like her, Ella would always; 
drive somewhere into the drear, poverty-stricken } 
thoroughfares of the ancient city. 

Houses, dark as dungeons, and so damp that a 
wild animal would have crept from them with 
loathing—streets to which the sun never pene- 
trated even at the hottest noon. These were the 
places sought after by that fair girl. No wonder 
the inhabitants looked after her with admiration 
and awe, as if an angel had in some sweet errands 
of mercy lost itself in that dreary neighborhood. 

One day she was driving along a dim, narrow 
street, almost shut out from daylight by tall 
houses, piled six and seven stories above their 
foundations—houses that left nothing but a 
narrow strip of the sky visible from the wet 
pavements—there was a slight obstruction that 
checked the horses just at the mouth of a still 
narrower and more squallid alley. Ella had been 
a good deal excited, she always was when pene- 
trating these drear haunts. Now she started up 








it would have been crimson, now, poor child, it 
was a faint purplish blue. The clank of iron, 
unheeded by all except herself, for who else 
listened for it as she did—had sent all that wild 
animation to her face. 

A gang of galley slaves were coming up the 
dark passage, tramping heavily through the mud, 
which muffled the horrid rattle of their fetters 
against the stones, Ella’s wild eyes roved from 
one face to another. Some stooped downward, 
for they dragged huge burdens that bent them 
double. Others walked painfully on, jerked now 
and then almost to the earth by the stagger 
of some companion, who formed a cruel link in 
this human chain. One slender figure, stooping 
like the rest, but not from any burden save the 
terrible weight of his own misery, came stag- 
gering forward as if too feeble for the endurance 
of his chains. 

I do not know what it was that smote upon 
Ella’s heart as she saw this man. Certain it is 
she did not recognize him at first—how could 
she, so pale, so haggard, and in that squallid 
felon’s dress? But all at once the strength of 
her body came back, the vigor of twenty lives 
seemed waking up that delicate frame. She 
opened the carriage door and stepped out un- 
aided, the first time in months. 

With a rapid step she entered the mouth of 
that dark alley, holding out her arme, and with 
a look—I cannot describe that look! All the 
great beauty of a woman’s soul was in it, and 
you felt that death was rendering it holy. 

The convict lifted his haggard eyes, and his 
frame began to shake till the chain that linked 
him to that mass of human suffering quivered 
from link to link. The convict’s dress swelled to 
the heaving of his chest, and with a cry he made 
an effort to spring forward. 

A sharp check of the fetters held him back, 
but she was in his arms, her pure white robes 
floated around his squallid dress—her soft clasp 
—her holy tears—her sweet, solemn words of 
love. No prison garments, nay, chains, could 
keep them from his heart. 

He began to weep. Great tears rushed, one 
after another, down his thin cheek. He bent 
down his head and spoke to her; it seemed to 
him that she smiled. He felt a tremor in her 
pale arms, and their soft clasp grew more cling- 
ing. 

Even the leader of the gang was touched. He 
forebore to give any orders that should break up 
the affecting interview. 

Marini looked up, his face had changed. There 
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was life, energy init. The king of Naples had not 
quite crushed out all manhood from his nature 
with those infamous shackles. 

**Look on,” said the convict, and he smiled for 
the first time in two years—“‘look on, and tell 
your master, the king, that his galley slaves can 
taste joy spite of his irons!” 

** Joy—joy!” 

Did she speak, or was it an angel uttered the 
words? He looked down. Her arms had relaxed 
a little in their soft clasp, she was smiling—the 
pale lids were dropping like white rose-leaves 
over her eyes—eurely it was a strange place for 





see that a blossom was wanting. True, the white 
roses shed their leaves suddenly and fast, sheet- 
ing the new grave as if with a fall of snow-flakes, 
but no one cared that the workman’s spade had 
bruised the roots; one sweet deluge of the frag- 
rant leaves, and the thicket blossomed on as if 
nothing had disturbed it. 

It was not long after, perhaps a week, perhaps 
more, no person took heed about it. But one 
night a convict was cast into one of the three 
hundred and sixty-five pits that yawn—a single 
one each day—for the vicious, the unfortunate, 
and the poor of Naples. Who it was no one 


slumber, yet how still she lay on the convict’s ; asked, and possibly no one cared; others were 


bosom! 


plunged into the pit before morning, but that 


Three nights after, the earth was torn up from § pale, beautiful face as it lay upward on the stone 


a beautiful little hollow in the Compo Sante at 
Naples. A thicket of white roses was shaken at 
the root, and many a gentle flower lay crushed 
beneath the rude plunge of that workman’s 
spade; but in that climate the path to heaven 
is often broken through a portal of flowers, and 
crush them as you will, there is no lack of God’s 


sweetest language to those who sleep in Italian : 
‘ horrid gate, to demand justice before high heaven 


graves. A fair young girl from America was laid 





flags, with the moonbeams touching it so softly, 
that face even the sexton remembered full an 
hour after. 

At daylight quick lime was poured into the 
vault, bushel after bushel, then the great granite 
slab was sealed up, to be opened again that day 
year; and the moon poured its light softly upon 
it as if another soul had not gone through that 


to sleep in this beautiful hollow, and no one could ; upon the King of Naples. 
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BY MBS. E. 


H. EVANS. 





Ye are full of love to our wayward race, 

And gentle pity—and tender care; 
And well we know that a loftier grace 

Than earthly beauty can boast, ye wear. 
Hath the sunlight a brighter gleam than those 
Fresh from the land that no twilight knows? 


We gaze on the clouds in thine snowy light, 

And we say they are like your glancing wings; 
And the rosiest dawn we deem less bright 

Than ye as ye stand by the Living Springs. 
And the starry glory of midnight skies 
Is dim to the glance of your earnest eyes. 


In our midst, though we see you not, ye stand, 
And oh, methinks, could an angel grieve, 
Our sins would make ye a sorrowing band, 
As madly our truest bliss we leave. 
Crowns ye uphold of a fadeless light— 
But we turn away from their glories bright. 


Yet many a murmur of love we hear— 

And many a fragrant breath comes nigh— 
And visions of wondrous bloom appear, 

As the veil floats back from the upper sky! 
Watchers ye are by the dreamer’s bed— 
And a guard by the graves of the sainted dead. 





Yes—ye are lonely, and good, and pure— 
And we joy that ye walk beside our path— 
But oh, we thrill with a bliss more sure, 
And a rapture divine the spirit hath 
When for a moment the Prince of Life 
Whispers sweet peace to our mortal strife. 


One draught of the cup that our Lord doth hold, 
Gives transport a seraph can ne’er bestow— 

Turns midnight gloom to a moon like gold, 
Gives songs of Heaven for earthly woe. 

He speaks, and the air melodious thrills— 

He smiles, and the shade with glory fills. 


Tle, ere the songs of your praise arose, 
Was Glory, and Love, and Power supreme. 
And all the splendors your forms disclose 
Compared with His, are a faded beam. 
Aye! veil your faces with shadowing wings 
To the Lord of lords, and the King of kings. 


And yet with the pale sad child of want, 
This King of Angels descends to dwell; 
Listen, well-pleased to his humble plaint, 
Victor, for him, over death and hell. 
Whispers, “Fear not—for thy God is nigh,” 
And the waves are still—and the storm rolls by! 
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THE PAWNED WATCH. 





BY IRA B. NORTHROP. 





**Let us hope for the best, Annette. A refor- {The bar-room has now become his parlor, and 
mation may yet take place. You know what { amid a clan of evil associates his hours are being 
Charles promised us last evening.” : spent.” 

‘Oh, indeed, I know what he promised, and it ‘*Be of good cheer, dear sister, you know the 
is upon such prumises that I have lived for the { object of my mission. We should always nerve 
past three years. Hope alone has sustained me { ourselves to meet the many adversities which 
through many a severe trial; through many a: line our devious ways in life; we should ever 
sleepless night and painful day. Hope, oh, bliss- { prove true in every situation which Providence 
ful hope, thou art my only solace. But I fear J ; may call us to fill. The clouds which now veil 
shall die hoping for that which I have long and ; from your sight those happy days, upon which 
ardently sought to produce, a thorough reforma- {we were wont to comment, may ere long pass 
tion in the character of my lost, though idolized { away, and you may soon behold that reformation 





husband.” {for which you have so long and so faithfully 
“But you know what he promised us last } toiled.” 
evening, you know his firm resolve.” “Oh,” replied the wife, ‘‘could I, by some 


“Oh, I know it well, dear sister, but it was ; Herculean effort, banish from his sight his evil 
not his first promise; time and time again he has { associates, I know that I could then have an 
said that he would forsake his ruinous haunts, ; influence over him; but now, alas! my influence 
and abandon his evil associates; but they have as is nearly gone, and with it my hope is fast wan- 
frequently been broken. The influence which I ; ing; but my love and my prayers for him never 
once possessed over hira was often exercised, and ; shall abate.” 
with a beneficial result, but now, alas! dear sister, ‘He well return sober to-night, dear sister, 
that influence is nearly gone, and with it my hope {for he promised us he would; and then with a 
is fast waning. { wife’s tender love, and a sister’s pure affection, 

«‘As I sit here in my lonely room, how can I ; we will endeavor to win him from his evil asso- 
keep my thoughts from wandering back to those ‘ciates. But hark! he is coming.” 
days, when you and I sat looking out of our$ Charles Camdon’s father was one of the most 
chamber window, watching the merry laborers, ; noted men in the town, and his family the most 
and listening to the sweet warbling notes of our ‘influential. Yet better would it have been for 
pet robins; to those months and years which { Annette Fenno had her lover occupied a different 
passed away and left us basking amid the plea- {sphere in life, for like most rich men’s sons, he 
sures of our own youthful home; to those days ; relied more upon his father’s reputation and 
when you and I, with hearts buoyant with hope, { wealth to sustain him in life, than upon any real 
talked over and over again our future prospects; ; merit that he possessed himself. 
to those days—happy days—when we sat at the; As .aay be imagined, many an anxious daugh- 
old north window watching for Charles. I can ; ter, in hopes to win Charles Camdon, had assumed 
imagine the old rocking-chair there now waiting { those winning airs, and bestowed those bewitch- 
to receive me—and how my heart throbbed when ing smiles which seldom fail. But none proved 
I saw him approaching over the old north hill. { successful. The retiring modesty of Annette 
Oh! those castles in the air, they were quickly { Fenno at last won the prize for which so many 
constructed, and they have too, too quickly been { had tried, but tried in vain. 
destroyed. Days dark, dark and dreary seem to{ Annette Fenno was indeed a beautiful girl, 
await me. It was joy that caused my heart to ; possessing all those many accomplishments which 
throb then, now it is fear; kind words greeted { adorn and dignify the true woman. She mingled 
my ear then, now it is the inebriate’s curses; we { but little in society, or with the world, preferring 
lived for each other then, and in each other’s : rather the sweet society of her sister, together 
society our happiest hours were spent. Oh, the { with that of a choice collection of books. She 
old parlor, the very thoughts of which have often { felt proud of the dazzling reputation of Charles 
caused a tear to fall, silent tears they are, for ; Camdon, and when he deigned to pay his atten- 
no kind and affectionate Charles is by my side. | aon to her, she endeavered to please a with 
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her mind instead of by coquettish airs, preferring , became, the more constant her love, and the 
rather to captivate him with inward thought than } stronger her affections for him. The tones of 
outward dress, and in this she was successful; } the midnight bell often filled her mind with feel- 
for Charles Camdon had seen enough of society } ings dark and dreary, as she sat alone waiting 
to know that true worth does not consist in out- for her husbana’s return. It was at such times 
ward show, but in inward feeling, not in that; that her thoughts wandered back to those days 
which clothes the body, but in that which clothes } when she sat at the old north window, anxiously 
the soul, not in those charms which are con-;} watching for some demonstration which would 
tained in a well-filled purse, but in those charms } tell her that Charles was again coming to tell 


which are contained in a well-stored mind. 

The first three years of Charles Camdon’s mar- 
ried life were spent amid the scenes of his child- } 
hood, surrounded by his fond and affectionate ; 
wife and his indulgent father. But changes— } 
such as we are all subject to in this life—soon } 
became his lot. His father had engaged in} 
speculations which proved to be of the most | 
unsuccessful character, and for the first time } 


her of his constant love, of his undying affection; 
it was at such times that her feeble voice was 
raised in prayer to God for her husband’s refor- 
mation. She had talked with him, she had plead 
with him, she had pointed out to him what he 
must soon, soon become if he continued in his 
present course, but as yet her entreaties had 
been of no avail. 

The sister of Annette Fenno, though young 





Charles Camdon began to look around for busi- ) and inexperienced, was not unmindful of the 
ness, and to call to his aid the little useful talent } great change which had taken place in her bro- 
which he possessed. His father was no longer } ther-in-law, for the marks of that demon, whose 
able to support him, and he was at last obliged } power is sufficient to destroy the character, the 


to leave the parental roof, under which he had 
enjoyed so many happy days, and so many earthly 
blessings. 

Oh! cold, dreary misfortune, how many bright 
hearts have been darkened by thy presence, 
and how many hopes—bright and cheerful—have 
vanished at thy approach. Care and sorrow are 
thy only followers, and tears thy only companion. 
A touch from thy hand—no matter how gentle— 
is keenly felt, and our loftiest aims are often 
humbled by thy subduing power. 

Being entirely unfit for any kind of business 
which required constant attention or mental 
ability, Charles Camdon wandered from one place 
to another, in quest of something by which he 
could maintain himself and her to whom he had 
vowed to ‘‘support, protect and defend;” but at 
last, finding his efforts fruitless, he returned to 
his native home, to share the genial smiles of his 
kind and affectionate wife. 

A situation was at last offered him, which, 
though menial in its tendency, he accepted in 
hopes that something of a different nature could ; 
soon be procured. With sad and gloomy feelings } 
did he see his old associates one by one desert } 
him in consequence, and in order to revive his } 
wounded feelings the intoxicating cup was weakly } 
sought. 

It was a long time before his constant wife } 
would believe that her husband, with whom she 
had enjoyed so many happy hours—had began } 





reputation, the life, and the soul of all those over 
whom it obtains a mastery, are sufficiently audible 
for the most inexperienced youth to detect. 

Having so often sat upon his knee and listened 
to the loud tickings of his watch in those court- 
ship days—pleasant days—when he paid his re- 
gular visits to her sister, and having imbibed 
some of those tender feelings which in those days 
are so manifest, it is not to be wondered at that 
she should still retain a strong love for him, not 
only for the relationship which he now bore to 
her, but for the friendship which existed between 
them in former days. 

Possessing a strong belief that her influence 
would greatly assist toward bringing about that 
reformation, for which her sister had so long and 
so ardently sought, she resolved to spend a few 
days with her, in hopes that their united efforts 
would bring about the desired change. 

It was some time before an opportunity was 
offered. Three days had passed away since the 
sister’s arrival, during which time Charles had 
been in that state which totally unfitted him for 
any reflection, or to receive any admonition, how- 
ever gentle. 

The third night, however, he returned at an 
earlier hour than he had done for a long time; 
and it was with delight, almost beyond endur- 
ance, that his wife heard his regular tread, and 
for the first time in almost two years, received 
from his lips the gentle word ‘‘Annette.” The 


to resort to the bar-room for his companions; } old family rocking-chair was immediately ten- 
but soon the woeful truth became too apparent } dered him, and a cheering supper was soon in 
for her to longer doubt its truth; and it was} waiting; everything was done which would tend 
then that she called to her aid those true and } to make home attractive, the past was forgotten, 
heroic principles by which she had always been } and both wife and sister endeavored to banish 
governed. The more degraded her husband} from his mind all thoughts regarding his real 
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condition, knowing too well that an allusion to 
the past, or a true picture of the present, would 
bring about those sad and gloomy feelings which 
nothing but the glass would banish. 

While seated at the table, Charles Camdon 
began to think that he was indeed a man, that 
he was not a lost and despised being, the tender 
voice of his wife told him so, and the cheering 
words of his little Susy (as he was wont to call 
her) strengthened him in that belief. 

Long and ardently did they labor with the 
inebriate husband, and kindly and affectionately 
did they administer to him every comfort which 
was in their power to bestow. At last, unable 
longer to withstand those feelings which every 
word seemed to arouse, Charles Camdon arose 
and taking the hand of his affectionate wife, de- 
clared ‘‘that henceforward he would be the man 
which they had represented him to be, but which 
he was far from being.” And continued he, ‘the 
same watch, the tickings of which in former days 
so delighted little Susy, shall again delight her 
with its ceaseless throbbing. The watch was 
pawned, some months ago, for money to buy 
liquor with, but never again shall a drop enter my 
throat. To-morrow the time expires for which it 
was pawned,and it must, it shall be redeemed. 
I have not forgotten those happy days, when I 
longed for the hand to point to the hour wien I 
knew you would expect me, and the thoughts of 
its being sold was the cause of my early arrival 
home this evening. To-morrow I must obtain 
the watch.” 

It was a late hour before the trio separated. 
The wife and sister were over delighted with 
what they had heard, the noble resolutions which 
had been formed, and the prospect of their being 
adhered to. 

At an early hour Charles Camdon arose, but 
not in as good humor as when he retired. Having 
refrained from partaking of his usual beverage 
before retiring, his nerves were all unstrung, his 
hand trembled. 

Buoyed up with an ardent desire to obtain the 
watch, Charles Camdon wandered from one friend 
to another, seeking from each a small amount, 
which in the aggregate would enable him to 


Lens 


obtain the desired treasure. Had the friend to 
whom he made the first application turned him 
away, with that insulting language which the 
inebriate too often receives when appealing for 
money, his noble resolution would no doubt have 
been weakened; but instead of receiving from 
that friend words implying no confidence—no 
money, he received words of congratulation, 
which told plainly that an inebriate when sober 
always has friends. 

Although Charles Camdon met with more 
friends than he supposed he had, yet it was a 
long time before the required amount was raised, 
for as Burns says— 


“A man may take a neebor’s part, 
Yet hae na cash to spare him.” 


And so he found it! Kind words were indeed 
lavished upon him, and it was those kind words 
that sustained him—it was kind words that 
strengthened him—it was the kind words which 
he had received during the previous evening 
that kept him from his morning dram. Oh! 
what will not kind words do. 

It was late before the watch was obtained, but 
as soon as obtained, a quick step could have been 
heard hastening toward the residence of Charles 
Camdon. The hopes of his faithful wife had 
began to weaken, but little Susy remained firm 
in the belief that he would return sober, and with 
the treasure, to obtain which he had taken his 
sudden departure. 

No sooner was his steps heard than the door 
was thrown open, and as he entered the tears of 
his constant wife began to flow, not with anguish, 
not with sorrow, but with joy, fervent tears of joy. 

Only two years have passed away, dear reader, 
but what a change has been wrought in that 
family during those two years. The happy wife 
and husband can now be seen seated around their 
own quiet fireside. There is no inebriate there 
now to darken, by his hideous person, the future 
prospect of his loving wife—there are no words, 
rendered half audible by liquor, spoken now. 
All is quiet, save the busy needle of the faithful 
wife, or the constant ticking of the once PAWNED 
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BY H J. BOWLES. 





Ox, melancholy Autumn! what delight 
Was mine of old, to see thy red leaves falling, 


Thy days by vain regrets. My visions bright 
Are in their graves. In vain for the glad blaze 


To hear thy hoarse winds to their brethren calling! } Of hearth set round with warmer hearts I yearn; 


How thy peculiar majesty of might 

Quicken’d my heart with joy—for then, the sight 
Of the old earth fading told of coming pleasure. 
But now, oh, melancholy time, I measure 





I see a tomb with faded flowers bestrown; 
I hear on cruel shores the wild amaze 

Of midnight wrecks, and start, a mourner lone !— 
Oh, true and gallant friends, will ye no more return? 
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BY SYDNEY C. POYNTZ. 





One bleak, cold evening in October, I found 
myself the only passenger in the stage-coach 
which was rapidly approaching the little village 
of Stelton. Some weeks before, I had received 
a letter from Mrs. Somers, an early friend of 
mine, urging me to visit her. It was just after 
my brother Robert’s death. I felt unsettled and 
nervous, and not having decided what course with 
regard to my future residence to adopt, resolved 
to accept for the present the invitation so kindly 
given. Although we had not met for many years, 
I remembered well the warm, affectionate heart 
of my friend, and felt certain of a sincere and 
cordial welcome from her. Knowing, however, 
the prejudice with which old maids are regarded 
by gay, fashionable young ladies, such as I knew 
her daughters to be, I could not help feeling a 
little uneasy as we passed through the streets of 
the village, and I twitched my collar and arranged 
my veil rather nervously. Of the pecuniary cir- 
cumstances of my friend I knew nothing, except 
that her husband had been considered, when 
living, to be a successful business man. I 
felt, therefore, a little surprise when the horses, 
slackening their pace, turned into a long and 
imposing avenue of forest trees, at the end of 
which a large and stately mansion loomed up 
dimly in the darkening twilight. I gazed out 
eagerly at the brilliantly lighted hall, at the door 
of which several figures were standing awaiting 
my arrival. Every one, I believe, feels anxious 
at drawing near the end of a journey. Never 
had I experienced this more than now. What, 
had I, a desolate mourner, a plain, homely old 
maid, to do in the abode of wealth and gayety? 
How I wished myself back in my little chamber 
at home, and regretted that I had been so hasty 
in accepting the invitation! 

But it was too late now. The coach drew up at 
the steps, the guard flung open the door, and 
confused by the sudden flashing of lights in my 
eyes, I alighted and was caught in my friend’s 
arms, while a kind, earnest voice poured forth 
such a flood of heartfelt welcomes, that all my 
fears were dispelled ina moment. A few minutes 
more, and we were seated by a cheerful, blazing 
fire, which threw a red light over the dark fur- 
niture, rich carpet, and crimson curtains. Beside 
me was a small table, upon which a hot supper 
awaited my attention. Questions and exclama- 
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tions followed each other unceasingly as I laid 
aside my numerous cloaks and wrappers, and it 
was not until I was seated, warming my feet, while 
Mrs. Somers drew from the glittering urn a cup 
of steaming coffee, that I was able to mark the 
change which had been wrought in her. Time, 
which had hardened me into the stiff, demure 
figure that I was, had metamorphosed the laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed Agnes Somers into a frail, delicate 
matron, from whose thin, pale face the flush which 
excitement had called up was fast passing away. 
‘“‘I am sorry the girls have not returned yet,” 
she said, glancing to the door. . ‘They have 
extended their walk in the hope of meeting you. 
But here they are,” she exclaimed, as merry 
voices were heard jn the hall. The door opened 
hastily, and a tall, beautiful girl entered, her eyes 
sparkling, and her cheeks flushed with the cold. 
I rose, my cup in my hand, while she came for- 
ward, and without waiting for an introduction, 
welcomed me most gracefully and cordially, and 
then, throwing her arm around my neck, kissed 
me on the cheek. I was touched—gratified. But 
alas! for my unfortunate awkwardness! The cup 
which I still held fell to the ground, and the young 
lady burst into a fit of clear, musical laughter, in 
which I in vain endeavored to join. I make no 
pretensions to being a women of strong mind, on 
the contrary, trifles always excite and distress me 
more than really serious evils. On the present 
occasion I was exceedingly mortified, and I could 
willingly have borne with a less musical laugh, 
if it had not been quite so much prolonged. ‘I 
must introduce myself, I see,” said a very quiet, 
sweet voice beside me, and turning I saw for the 
first time a small, fair, and rather plain-looking 
girl, who, from her unconscious manner, I in- 
stantly concluded had not seen my mishap. ‘This 
is Caroline, I presume,” I said, as she reseated 
me, and arranged my footstool more comfortably. 
“Caroline! oh, no,” she replied, ‘*I am Annie.” 
I was silent, and with astonishment recalled the 
description which Mr. Stephens, the old bachelor 
brother of Mrs. Somers, had given me of his 
nieces. ‘Caroline,’ he said, ‘‘was well enough, 
he thought her rather plain; but Annie! Annie 
was really the most beautiful and piquant little 
thing he ever saw, yes, indeed! Annie was reaily 
charming!” ‘Well, old bachelors have strange 
fancies,” thought I, as I looked at the common 
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place, and, to tell the truth, rather insignificant 
little figure beside me, and then glanced at the 
dark-eyed, smiling beauty, Caroline. 

The evening passed swiftly on, and seldom had 
I passed a more happy one. Both of the sisters 
seemed intelligent and well-informed; Caroline, 
I thought, rather the most so. She amused us 
by her playful sallies, and then, at her mother’s 
request, opened the piano and sang, with very 
good effect, a thrilling war-song. At any other 
time I should have admired it extremely, but 
weary and suffering with the headache, I confess 
that I felt relieved when the last brilliant cres- 
cendo was finished; and she returned to her seat. 
My heart sank within me when Mrs. Somers in- 
sisted upon Annie’s singing. I bent my eyes to 
the floor with a desperate resolve to look pleased, 
and started with surprise and pleasure when with 
very soft, yet exquisitely modulated tones, she 
began the Evening Hymn. There was no effort— 
no labored display. Clear, pure, and simple, the 
music-prayer broke from the heart of the singer 
and ascended to heaven, and when the last notes 
died away I felt the tears of mingled pleasure and 
sadness stealing down my cheeks. ‘‘Certainly,” 
thought I, as I retired for the night, «‘I have 
never listened to as sweet a voice as that of 
Annie Somers.” 

On entering the parlor on the next morning, I 
perceived that an addition had been made to the 
family group in the person of a young boy, or 
rather man, I should say, for he was just at that 
age when the name of “boy” is resented as an 
insult. (What a happy thought was that of 
Madame de Stael, when she proposed that as a 
public benefit, all men should sleep from the age 
of thirteen to that of twenty-four!) ‘My son 
George,”’ said Mrs. Somers, presenting him to 
me. George bowed awkwardly, and took his seat 
at the table with a look of the most ferocious in- 
dependence. He did the honors of the table with 
a desperate attempt at ease in his manner, but 
was thrown into a state of gloomy despondency 
by his sister Caroline’s casual inquiry, ‘if he 
had been out to look at his rabbits this morning?” 
Rabbits, when he was striving to appear the 
finished gentleman! Caroline, however, seemed 
determined that he should impress me favorably 
by speaking, and speaking well upon every sub- 
ject which was broached. So apparent was her 
anxiety to conceal his deficiences and draw forth 
all that he did know, that poor George’s embar- 
rassment became more striking at every attempt 
which she made. At last, while we were speaking 
of the peculiar style of some popular preacher, 
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remember even the subject of his discourse ?”’ she 
whispered, anxiously. Another furious glance— 
but profound silence. Poor Caroline colored pain- 
fully, while I, in pity, made some remark upon 
the fine flavor of the fish upon the table. Annie 
replied, and very adroitly turned the conversation 
upon fishing, hunting, and the different kinds of 
game to be found in that part of the country. 
“George met with a singular adventure this sum- 
mer, while hunting,” she said, and at my request 
began to relate it. She must have possessed a. 
wretched memory, for she made so many blun- 
ders that her brother was obliged to correct her 
several times. At last he exclaimed, ‘there, 
Annie, stop, you are all wrong. I will tell you, 
Miss Poyntz, how it was,” and utterly forgetful 
of the fact that he was speaking to a stranger, 
he talked and laughed unconstrainedly until we 
rose from the table, really proving to be a most 
entertaining companion. 

It was a wet, cold day, and we were in conse- 
quence confined to the house. I watched the 
sisters with increasing interest. I had seldom 
seen a more striking contrast. Caroline was 
very beautiful, and her tall, graceful figure, and 
bright, yet earnest countenance, threw sadly into 
the shade her sister’s simple and rather inex- 
pressive face. Both seemed to be warm-hearted 
and amiable. Yet Annie was evidently the favorite 
with all the family. Annte, I had heard, was very 
much admired and loved in society, while her 
sister was extremely unpopular. What was the 
charm? I felt its influence, although I could not 
describe its nature. ‘‘There is Mrs. Southward’s 
carriage, mamma,” said Caroline, as we sat that 
afternoon in the library. -‘‘I wonder that she can 
visit so soon after Henry’s ” “You forget, 
Carrie,” said Annie, hastily, ‘*no one here hes 
heard it excepting ourselves, and she does not 
know that. Of course she will not give up her 
intercourse with her friends in order to keep it 
secret.” ‘*Poor woman! how terribly she must 
have suffered,” said Caroline, her eyes filling with 
tears; and turning to me, she continued, ‘she is 
a widow with an only son, whom she has almost 
idolized. He has been for some years at a college 
in the North, and we heard from a friend who 
resides in the same place, that he was convicted, 
a few weeks ago, of theft, and then of forgery, 
and sentenced to imprisonment for a year in the 
State Penitentiary.” She had scarcely concluded 
when a servant opened the door, and Mrs. South- 
ward entered. She was a pale, sickly-looking 
woman, with an expression of pain on her face 
which she endeavored to hide by a forced smile. 








she turned to him and exclaimed, ‘‘ you have heard ; She conversed for some time upon indifferent sub- 
him, George; pray give Miss Poyntz some idea of ; jects, when Caroline exclaimed suddenly, ‘how 
his manner.” Her unfortunate brother replied is poor Henry, Mrs. Southward?” The poor 
by a look of calm desperation. ‘‘Can you not mother was silent—she cast a terrified look of 
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inquiry around, her cheek flushed crimson, and 
then paled again, while Caroline looked at her 
with earnest sympathy. In vain she tried to 
speak, the last bitterest sorrow of all had over- 
taken her. The shame of her son was known. 
I saw Annie’s cheek color as she darted a re- 
proachful look at her sister, but she said quietly, 
*‘do you think he will go to Europe without re- 
turning home? You mentioned to us that he had 
some idea of trying a sea voyage for his health 
when we saw you last.” A look of indescribable 
relief passed over the mother’s face. Her secret 
was safe, or Annie could not speak so composedly. 
After a few moments she took her leave, to pro- 
ceed upon the weary round of visits, while her 
heart was throbbing with shame and misery. 
And poor Caroline! She was heautiful, affec- 
tionate, and talented, yet now I saw that one 
thing she did not possess—the key which every 
woman should own if she would unlock the human 
heart—the sceptre with which she may rule the 
world :—Tacrt. 

We were still sitting around the library fire, 
when a servant entered and handed a letter to 
Caroline. She colored slightly as she opened it, 
and in a moment exclaimed in evident agitation, 
‘‘oh, mamma! Mrs. Martyn will be in town to- 
morrow. Henryis coming this evening.” Mrs. 
Somers started up, all the cares of a housekeeper 
depicted on her face, and summoning her prime 
minister, old Mrs, Sordon, entered upon a long 
and earnest discussion upon the state of the 
larder, the airing of the chambers, &c. &. The 
two girls in the meanwhile left the room. After 
the important colloquy was over, Mrs. Somers 
drew her chair close to mine, and began to ex- 
plain why the announcement of an unexpected 
visitor had excited so much sensation. She briefly 
told me that both Caroline and Annie were to be 
married the ensuing spring. Of Caroline’s lover, 
she spoke in the warmest terms. He was a 
talented, generous, and prosperous young lawyer. 
His mother and sisters, whom Caroline had never 
seen, were expected to pay a visit to some of 
their relatives who resided in Stelton, and it was 
their arrival which had been so unexpectedly 
announced. ‘Of course,” said Mrs. Somers, 
‘Carrie feels anxious to please Mrs. Martyn, 
knowing how much of her future happiness will 
depend upon her, for Henry is devotedly attached 
to his mother.” ‘And have you reason to be 
equally pleased with Annie’s choice?” I asked. 
A cloud came over her face—‘‘so far as pecu- 
niary affairs are concerned, Annie’s prospects 
are better than her sister’s. Mr. Winters is 
wealthy, and of high standing in his profession, 
but—there is no positive objection to him,” she 
continued, musingly, ‘‘but it is only natural to 





my room during the next morning, but I learned 
that Mrs. Somers had invited quite a large party 
to meet Mrs. Martyn and her daughters. I was 
glad to hear it for Caroline’s sake, knowing that 
the presence of strangers would destroy much of 
the awkwardness attendant upon meeting, for the 
first time, the critical gaze of those who were 
soon to be her near relations. In the afternoon 
I descended to the library. At the door I met 
@ young gentleman, who turned back and was 
presented to me as Mr. Martyn. There was a 
cordial frankness in his handsome, intelligent 
face, to which my heart warmed instinctively. 
They were all in high spirits, and as he again 
started to the door, he turned again and said, 
laughingly, ‘‘help me, Miss Poyntz, to persuade 
this obstinate young lady that perfect simplicity 
in dress is the perfection of taste.” ‘Not 
always,” I replied. ‘* Zh bien!” he said, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, ‘I may be wrong, but for 
this evening, Carrie, pray submit to my orders, 
and wear white. Adieu! pure white, remem- 
ber.” ‘I never heard him speak of a lady’s 
dress before,” said Caroline. ‘*Then.he has 
some reason for it now,” said Annie, ‘‘and you 
ought to oblige him.” ‘‘ Nonsense,” laughed her 
sister, ‘‘I shall certainly dress to please myself.” 
“But it is such a little thing,” pleaded Annie. 
‘And precisely because it is a trifle it is not 
worth while to gratify him. You know,” she 
said, turning suddenly round, ‘‘if Henry Martyn 
asked me to cut off my right hand, I would do 
it.” ‘It is a great deal easier to dress in white,” 
rejoined Annie. But Caroline only laughed. 
Supper was over, the girls retired to dress, 
and Mrs. Somers and myself were seated in the 
drawing-room, awaiting the arrival of the guests. 
At last a carriage was heard to stop at the door, 
and in a few moments Mr. Martyn entered, lead- 
ing a tall and stately old lady, while several other 
persons followed. Mrs. Martyn went through 
the ceremony of introduction with the stiff and 
formal gravity of a lady of the old school, and 
then begged leave to present her daughters, two 
demure and prim-looking damsels, who were fast 
verging on cld maidism. After the party were 
seated, and all due inquiries made concerning 
health, the weather, and other similar topics, 
Henry glanced around the room, and Mrs. Martyn 
inquired ‘‘if Miss Somers—Miss Caroline Somers 
was at home?” At this moment the door opened 
and the sisters entered. I saw a shade of annoy- 
ance pass over Henry Martyn’s face as he looked 
at Caroline’s dress. I too was vexed, although 
she looked most exquisitely lovely. The many 
colored folds of a Tartan silk set off her dark 
style of beauty admirably, and bands of brilliant 
rabies sparkled in her black hair, and on her 


feel anxious.” A violent headache confined me to | snowy neck and arms. Her lover started forward 
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to meet her, and leading her to his mother, pre- ; finally presented her bashful brother George to 
sented her in a low tone as her future daughter. } a still more bashful young lady, by whose. side 
If Caroline had met her with the warm embrace ; he speedily became so bold as to quite distinguish 
which her heart prompted, all would have been } himself in the dance, and at its close asked her to 
well, but a little appailed by the old lady’s stately } take an ice with the patronizing air of a veteran 
manner, she merely curtsied low and murmured } beau. Even when she only bowed and said ‘good 
a few inaudible words. Henry then turned to his } evening” to Miss A—— and Mr. P——,, there was 
sisters, who, chilled by her haughty manner, and } such a pleased and animated smile upon her face, 
mortified by the contrast of her splendid dress } that both Miss A——- and Mr. P—— were certain 





with their own, received her with a frigid em- 
brace. Yet they had all come, their hearts filled 
with affection ready to overflow upon one whom 
Henry had taught them to love. The arrival of 
more guests relieved the embarrassing pause that 
ensued, and Caroline, to hide the sudden tears 
which had started in her eyes, turned away to 
receive them, leaving Mrs. Martyn a little more 
stately than before, and her daughters enveloped 
in another coat of icy frigidity. 

The large rooms rapidly filled. The musicians 
struck up an inspiring waltz, and the dancers 
were soon gliding joyously around. Now more 
than ever I was charmed with Annie; and began } 
to understand why Mr. Stephens had pronounced 
her piquant and fascinating. Too plain to be 
disliked by the women, too gentle to be anything 
but a favorite with the men, she passed through 
the crowded rooms, pausing to speak to one, 
bowing and smiling to another, and shaking 
hands with a third, yet everywhere followed by 
pleased and admiring glances. I have once or 
twice met with persons, who, without extraordi- 
nary talent, and entirely without beauty, have 
possessed a kind of fascination that no one could 
describe or resist. Now this was exactly what 
Annie Somers possessed, and Caroline wanted. 
It was not entirely her earnest simplicity, nor 
her entire forgetfulness of self, though these had 
their influence; it was her intuitive perception 
of the characters of others, and the perfect 
adaptation of everything she said to time and 
circumstances, and, above all, it was the art she 
possessed of making every one to whom she 
spoke feel better pleased with themselves. Not 
flattery! Oh, no, dear young lady reader, do not 
curl your lip so contemptuously—not flattery, } 
only the magic art that enabled her to know} 
and touch the pleasant chord, and draw from it } 
cheerful music. She paused by an old man who } 
stood looking gravely at the dancers; the shadows } 
of olden times flitting sadly over his dreamy face. 





that Miss Annie Somers was more pleased to see 
them than any one else in the room, and in con- 
sequence felt quite an increase of affection and 
admiration for her. 

I turned to look for Caroline, and found her 
dancing near me with Henry Martyn? She looked 
distressed and mortified, and I did not wonder at 
it. So incessant had been her lover’s praises of 
his mother, that she had unconsciously striven 
to mould her character into that form which she 
thought would be most acceptable to her—and 
now their first meeting was over, and how woeful 
was the result! She felt, too, that all had been 
the effect of her dress; for she had seen the 
startled and disappointed glance which Mrs. 
Martyn had cast upon her as she entered the 
room, and that glance had caused her own 
haughty and reserved manners. ‘I am sorry,” 
she said, to Mr. Martyn, as they stood beside 
me, *‘that my dress did not please you, or your 
mother.” Henry looked quickly at her flushed 
and vexed countenance, and replied laughingly, 
‘it is nothing worth a moment’s thought, Carrie; 
my mother, I think I have told you, was raised 
among the Quakers, and still retains a somewhat 
unreasonable prejudice in favor of simplicity in 
dress. She was a little frightened, i suspect, by 
finding her future daughter was so very stylish 
a young lady. But when she sees you in your 
‘robes of snowy white or azure blue’ all will be 
well again.” But Caroline, still a little piqued, 
was not quite satisfied, and said rather dryly, 
“if I had been aware that your mother’s prefer- 
ence for new acquaintances was regulated by the 
color of their dress, I should have been more 
careful.” Henry turned suddenly, an angry flush 
lightening his eye, but compressing his lips firmly, 
he was silent. ‘If you were the husband and 
not the lover, would you be quite so forbearing, 
Mr. Martyn?” thought I, as they passed away. 
Alas! these ifs! 

I looked across the room, and saw Annie stand- 





He started at the sound of the laughing voice, } ing by a gentleman who had just arrived. Ina 
calling him to join in some pleasant jest, and as} few moments she brought him to me, and with 
she left him muttered, ‘not so very old after} a bright, conscious smile presented me to Mr. 
all,” and turned to select a partner for the next } Winters; and then, after a blushing pause, glided 
quadrille. She talked to Mr. Sands of his bride, away and left us together. Mr. Winters was a 
inquired for the baby of Mrs. Woods, that per- } very intelligent—a very gentlemanly man—and, 
petually anxious young mother; quietly procured } upon the whole, listened to my chit-chat, and 
agreeable partners for the Misses Martyn; and ’ behaved with more attention and deference than 
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most gentlemen extend toward old maids; still 
there was a kind of formality—of indecision in 
his manners that annoyed me. He seemed afraid 
to utter a sentiment lest it might not be quite 
what was approved and sanctioned by the world. 
He dreaded to move, to speak, to act, lest he 
might do something which was not perfectly 
**comme il faut.”” He looked upon all new inven- 
tions with nervous horror. He never admired 
unless the world admired—he never disliked 
unless the world disliked. ‘* Qu’en dit on?’’ was 
his motto—the guiding principle of his life. 
“Oh! Annie Somers!” thought I, as I watched 
the half apologizing manner in which he glanced 
at me as he proffered her some simple attentions, 
‘if you had not been the wealthy heiress——” 
Again the i/s/—what haunting spectres they are 
in the ill-boding mind of an old maid! But my 
forebodings and observations were soon to end, 
for on the next morning I received a letter sum- 
moning me to my sister, who was about to start 
for Europe, and who compelled me to go also. 

And thus it was that I left Stelton, and for many 
years never visited it. What more I heard of 
my young friends I will tell in as few words as 
porsible, for it was never my intention to write 
a story, but simply to give a sketch of my visit, 
hoping that some bright-witted young lady reader 
might gather a little aid in her toilsome task of 
rendering herself admired. 

Caroline and Annie Somers left their mother’s 
roof at the same time. Caroline for her quiet 
home in a Western village: Annie to enter into 
the gay and fashionable society of one of the 
largest cities in the Union. It was a cold, bleak 
day when Mr. Winters and his bride stopped at 
the Astor House, in New York, and were ushered 
to their rooms. ‘We will remain here, to-day, 
Annie,” he said, as the waiter disappeared from 
the parlors. ‘And when—when,” said Annie, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘are we to see your mother and 
sisters? I am so anxious to knowthem.” ‘Not 
until this evening,” he replied, ‘my mother 
wrote to me, saying that she l.ad given invita- 
tions for a large ball to-night, and I think it 
would be better if we would not go to the house 
until then, as it is given in honor of our arrival.” 
Annie quietly assented, although she had hoped 
for a warmer reception. But she was becoming 
used to disappointments. The three weeks of her 
married life had done much toward unveiling the 
true character of her husband. Terrible and 
bitter had been the agony of the moment when 


she discovered that it was because she was an 
heiress that she had been wooed and won. In 
the first wild confusion of her mind, as the truth 
rushed upon her, she was tempted to upbraid 
her husband with his deceit, and then leave him 
forever. But when this almost frenzied resolve 


was banished, she sat down to quietly determine 
upon some course by which she might win that 
love which she now plainly saw never had been 
hers. 

How magical is the effect of matrimony in dis- 
covering the real character, especially if there is 
love but on one side! Now that the knot was 
irrevocably tied which bound them together, Mr. 
Winters ceased to play the part of the lover, and 
settled into the selfish and lethargic husband. 
Annie saw, for the first time, how completely he 
was guided by the opinion of the world. To the 
world, then, she turned to gain the influence 
which was to win his love. If she could but gain 
the admiration of the world she felt that his would 
soon follow. It was with a beating heart that 
she looked forward to this evening, for knowing 
how great would be the effect which the impres- 
sion she might produce at first would have upon 
him, she felt as if it were to be the crisis of her 
fate. Her husband’s anxiety was almost as great 
as her own. Without sufficient penetration to 
discover the really striking points of Annie’s cha- 
racter, he looked forward with terror to the 
sarcastic criticisms which his old friends would 
pass on ‘‘ Winters’ homely wife.” Yet Mr. Win- 
ters was not an ill-disposed man, he was only a 
weak one. 

The evening came; and never did debutante 
array herself with greater care than did poor 
Annie. At times she felt inclined to give up 
the effort, and remain content to be an unloved, 
neglected wife. But her loving heart whispered, 
“persevere,” and she continued her task. It 
’ was with a fluttering heart that she heard her 
‘ husband’s voice in their private parlor as she 
left her dressing-room. ‘‘Come, Annie,” he said, 
‘ «here is my brother Frank, come to escort us 
eee She raised her eyes and met the ad- 





miring gaze of a stranger, who welcomed her 
’ most cordially as his new sister.” ‘‘’Pon honor, 
; George,” he exclaimed, ‘you are a lucky fellow,” 
{and then, recollecting himself, colored, and was 
{ silent. 

Poor Annie need not have trembled so violently 
‘as her husband led her through the brilliant 
‘ throng assembled in his mother’s drawing-room, 
could she have ‘‘seen herself as others saw her.” 
‘ A bride, and particularly a wealthy one, is always 
‘ admired if she possesses the least claim to either 
‘ beauty or intelligence; and Annie had seldom ap- 
peared to so much advantage as on this evening. 
{ The delicate folds of her lace robe floated airily 
{ around her petite and exquisitely graceful figure; 
‘her fair curling hair was confined by a bandeau 
{of diamonds, the only ornament she wore; and 
‘her shoulders and arms, white and dimpled as a 
‘ ghild’s, were left bare. There was a sudden 
pause in the dancing as the young couple entered, 
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but as she passed up the room, Annie’s cheek , yet, by a uniform disregard of trifies in their 
flushing, and her eyes downcast, an involuntary { intercourse, she had failed to win their grati- 


murmur of admiration ran through the room, } tude. 


and when she had been received by Mr. and 
Mrs. Winters, every one pressed forward to be 
presented. There was something so touching in 
the appealing glance of the stranger, as she re- 
ceived the welcomes which were showered upon 
her, that every heart warmed toward her with a 
feeling of hospitality and kindness. 

Mrs. Winters, ere many weeks passed, became 
the belle and leader of fashion. She was pro- 
nounced charming, fascinating, irresistible. Her 
bon-mots were repeated, her dress was copied, 
her wit, her dancing, her peculiar style became 
the rage. Mr. Winters was lost in astonishment, 
when the quiet, plain little Annie, whom he had 
looked down upon so patronizingly, suddenly 
ascended, and became a star of the first magni- 
tude in the world which he had so long wor- 
shipped and followed. Nothing could be more 
amusing than the eagerness with which he brought 
his friends to the spot where Annie stood, sur- 
rounded by a crowd, to present them “to his 
wife.” And all this was owing to her one quality 
of Tact! The impression first made by her was 
never suffered to grow dim; once the object of 
general attention as an heiress and a bride, it 
was an easy thing to continue so. Her husband 
regarded her with a kind of deferential awe, as 
he saw her fascinate all who approached her, 
and when she still turned to him so gently and 
lovingly for support and protection, the feeling 
of gratified pride insensibly assumed a warmer 
nature. He loved her. 

I must bring my hasty sketch to a conclusion. 
Years passed on. The influence which Annie 
gained over her husband imperceptibly deep- 
ened. She led him gradually from the vortex 
of fashionable life, by rendering his home ever 
pleasant by the charm of novelty until he learned 
to love it. 





é 


She infused into his mind new prin- } she exclaimed, bursting into tears. 


Utterly incapable of understanding the 
characters and peculiar disposition of her chil- 
dren, she was unable to sympathize with them, 
and with strong love that would have braved a 
world to serve them, she remained an unloved 
mother. 

She received me with a warm welcome, utter- 
ing at the same time many condolences upon my 
wretched looks, which certainly did not tend to 
make me feel comfortable. I spent an unhappy 
day. I had never been in a family where there 
seemed to be so little love. It was like some 
machine where a connecting link was wanting. 
Every part grated harshly against the rest. Mr. 
Martyn met me cordially. He too was broken. 
The once frank, handsome face was clouded by a 
shadow that reminded me of other causes than 
care. He was fast regaining part of his old 
cheerful manner, when the eldest boy suddenly 
burst into the room, exclaiming, ‘‘oh, mamma! 
Aunt Annie is going to let the boys have a dance 
to-night—may we go?” ‘Certainly not,” said 
the mother, severely. ‘Your Aunt Annie may 
do as she pleases with her children, but I will 
indulge mine in no such folly. Go to your les- 
sons, Frank.” Frank left the room muttering, 
and with a scowl upon his face. ‘You might 
let them go,” said Mr. Martyn, “children need 
some amusement, Caroline.” Conscious that she 
was not perfectly right, Caroline’s cheek flushed 
angrily, as she said, ‘‘pray do not interfere with 
me in my management of the children. J can 
govern myself, and, therefore, am more capable 
of governing them.” ‘And why cannot I govern 
myself?” he asked, in a tone of suppressed pas- 
sion. ‘‘No one who sees you pass the restaurants 
would ask that question,” she replied. Springing 


up with a muttered curse, he left the room, while 


I sat in astonished silence. ‘It is the truth,” 


‘*He drinks 


ciples of action. All this she said so quietly that ;—I have known it long, and only waited till a 
he fancied he was the guiding spirit, and she the 3 stranger was present to tell him of it. This 


passive follower. 

Some ten years after my first visit to Stelton, 
I saw the sisters. Both resided in a small town 
in New York. Mr. Winters and Mr. Martyn were 
alike in reduced circumstances. I was passing 
through the town, and concluded to spend a day 
with them. I found Caroline much altered. The 
bright, beautiful girl had become a haggard, care- 
worn woman, and her dress was not only plain, 
but very untidy and soiled. Caroline would have 
thought it a waste of time to dress for the grati- 
fication of her husband and children. Yet she 
had suffered much for them. She had toiled 
unceasingly to serve them; her property had 
been resigned cheerfully to meet Henry’s debts; 
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mortification may save him.” Seeing how use- 
less was remonstrance, I proposed that we should 
walk over to Mrs. Winters. She acceded, and we 
went. 

We found Annie in the midst of a group of 
happy children, playing while they danced. Her 
greeting was as warm and heartfelt as ever. 
Mr. Winters met us with a smiling face and out- 
stretched hand. He called the children to us, 
and presented them proudly. ‘Our little ones 
are just having a dance, Miss Poyntz,” he said, 
after we were seated. ‘‘I have always thought, 
and told Annie, that the best way to keep our 
sons from temptation abroad is to make home 
pleasant to them.” There was a quiet smile on 
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Annie’s placid face that made me doubt if the 
suggestion came from him. We passed a de- 
lightfal evening until near the close, when a 
servant arrived to summon Caroline home, as 
Frank was seriously injured in a fight in which 
he had been engaged on the street. 

The next morning I went on my way, and saw 
the sisters no more. But a lesson was imprinted 





on my mind that I would willingly teach to my 
female readers: it is, that there is a quality 
more to be desired in woman than beauty or 
genius—Tact. In other words a knowledge of 
human nature, joined to a loving heart; a simple 
practice in trifles of the Saviour’s rule, “Do unto 
others as you would that they should do unto 
you.” 





SUMMER AND SUNSHINE. 





BY MARY L. LAWSON. 





Gop of this bounteous earth, my heart rejoices 
To feel Thee ever near, 

In the wide Heaven where golden clouds are sleeping 
Thy presence doth appear; 

On the bright vernal grass where flowers are springing 
Thy radiant footsteps shine, 

Spring’s morning hope, and Summer’s blest perfection, 
Are gifts, dear Lord, of thine. 


The glowing tints upon the waters resting 
Gleam from a light above, 

But shadowy depth half veils their pure reflection 
As faults obscure our love— 

With Thee, all perfect Author of Creation, 
Yet be our sins forgiven, 

If we but wear as doth the lake’s still waters 
Some semblance unto Heaven. 


The song of birds, the leaves that idly flutter 
With mellow harmony, 

The balmy gales that breathe of scented flowers 
Disporting carelessly, 

The tinkling rills, the tall grain lightly waving 
As waves the tranquil sea; 

From every gloomy thought of pain or sorrow 
Has set my bosom free. 





Tho’ oft my soul be wrung by grief and sadness 
At mine unworthiness, 

Tho’ tears of anguish flow full oft in hearing 
Of suffering and distress; 

It cannot be a crime ’mid glorious Summer 
To cast all care away, 

And revel in the soft enrapturing pleasure 
Of this delicious day. 


Spring’s parting smile is spreading all around me 
Love, beauty, health, and light, 

And happiness to which earth’s lowliest children 
May claim an equal right; 

And many a joy that fate, alas! debars him 
In Winter’s dreary hour, 

Music and flowers, and Nature’s perfumed breathing, 
Lies in the poor man’s power. 


An angel voice with soft rejoicing murmurs 
Of promised bliss to come, 

While fainter grows the shadows intervening 
Between us and our home; 

Nor let the cold ascetic sternly chiding, 
Such child-like trust reprove, 

God gives us life, and sunshine, hope and Summer, 
And whispers faith is love. 





MOONLIGHT. 





BY J. WARNER. 





Leave me alone—oh, leave me alone, 
Or else be softly still, 

I’d listen and hear the lilies drink 
The moisture of the rill, 

For ’tis moonlight, bright moonlight, 
O’er valley and hill, 

Yes, moonlight, bright moonlight, 
So calm and so still. 


Leave me alone—oh, leave me alone, 
Or do not dare to stir, 

I’d hear the flowers ere they’re full-blown 
Ope to the soft night air, 





For ’tis moonlight, bright moonlight, 
O’er valley and hill, 

Yes, moonlight, bright moonlight, 
So calm and so still. 


Oh, stay by me now, sit by my side, 
And hold—oh, hold thy breath, 
I’d listen and hear old time’s onward tread, 
Giving to life and death, 
For ’tis moonlight, bright moonlight, 
O’er valley and hill, 
Yes, moonlight, bright moonlight, 
So calm and so still. 
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CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 38, 


The Village, Tuesday, 31st. 

Our grand-parents and Laura came with me. 
Henry was already here; he rode over, as is his 
daily practice, in the morning. 

Before we were settled down to our sewing, 
while yet grandmother was going from one thing 
to another, overlooking the plants; and, from the 
windows, the garden, to see how all things had 
been coming on, the doctor came into our midst, 
as if by right and title, he were one of us. Again 
the glow and smile on Laura’s face; again, as one 
could see by the ribbons that fastened her collar, 
the soft flutter and commotion in her heart. The 
doctor held her hand a little longer than he did 
ours; his eyes lingered longer on her face. If 
she spoke, he caught all the words as if they 
were so many pearls; and when, at Jemmy’s call, 
she went out into the garden to see his lettuce- 
bed, he followed her, singing, “I’m going out 
where Laura is.” 

I looked out, after some time, and the pair 
stood in the shade. The doctor leaned against 
a tree looking down on Laura, who, meanwhile, 
busied herself picking leaves from a shrub at her 
side and tearing them to pieces. I could not see 
that either of them attended to Jemmy’s lettuce- 
bed. 

While they were there, the Misses Boynton 
came in. They saw me come and could not wait, 
they said. They must come in and see me, early 
as it was! Would I not be a good girl, and go 
over with them to their house? for they had a 
cactus in bloom, which they had been dying to 
show me. They had been so afraid the flowers 
would fall before I came over, if ever I came! 
They had told Henry about it, three—yes, four 
days ago. He did his errand, like a good boy, 
of course. No. No? why, then he was a bad 
one, and must be tapped with Adaline’s fan. 

Wouldn’t I go over then with them? 

I asked to be excused until to-morrow. 

No; for the flowers certainly would not stay on 
until another day. I must go then; and they 


If Caroline wanted to see the flowers, he had 


no objections, Henry said; and added, turning to 
me, ‘‘I think we had better go, Caroline. Let us 
go now.” 

; ‘Now you’ve no excuse!” said they, delighted, 
{and again besieging me. 

I could not see why I had not the same excuse 
gas before. In truth, I do not want to be with 
‘them. If they had nothing to do with the un- 
lawful bankruptcy of their father and brother, 
they are coarse and ill-natured, as I have had 

many a chance to see. To-day I saw malicious 
$ sneers pass over their faces, when they caught 


¢ 








é glimpses of the doctor and Laura in the garden. 


But they overcame me, as they almost always do 
when they attempt it, by their ill-bred pertinacity. 
‘‘Why, there is no reason why you should not 
just go over for a few minutes!” said they. ‘‘What 
can be the reason that you don’t want to go?” 

I could not muster impudence equal to their 
own, and so tell them the true reason. I there- 
fore said nothing; but with a sigh of vexation 
went to bring my bonnet, comforting myself a 
little with the thought that, in this way, we would 
be rid of them. Henry accompanied us. And, 
lo! when we came into Mr. Boynton’s parlor, we 
met not only the cactus flowers, but Mr. Andrew 
Boynton also. I was heartily vexed at the sly, 
foolish stratagem of the girls; and then by no 
means soothed to see by the dimples setting back 
at the corners of Henry’s mouth, and by his nar- 
row eyes, that he was not vexed, only amused; 
in part, no doubt, by the stratagem, and in part, 
perhaps, by my vexation. The girls bit their lips 
and tried various other devices to conceal their 
satisfaction. As for the young man himself, how 
I hated him; how sick I was of all his looks, and 
ways, and speech, before I had been ten minutes 
in hiscompany! He minded his words, he screwed 
; himself into all sorts of conceivable attitudes and 
$shapes. He would let me have no peace with 
; the flowers—which were truly splendid—but soon 
3it was so that I hated the flowers too; for he 


AD 





fluttered around me. Adaline fluttered around ; touched the tip of one long, white finger; of an- 


Henry, begging him to help them teaze. Or, 
would not he go too? Ah, yes; that was just the 
thing! he would go, surely? Wouldn’t he go? 
Come! like a good boy! 


3 
petal ‘sand did I not think so and so?” he asked, 


other long, white finger; to one petal to another 


‘¢was I not charmed?” 


i ‘How is your mother to-day, Miss Boynton?” 
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I asked, abruptly turning away from tke flower, 
after according a most ungracious ‘‘yes!” to his 
last question. 

Mrs. Boynton came instantly, looking as if she 
thought the world were just made; and in a few 
minutes more came her husband, with an expres- 
sion as if he were abundantly equal to distinguish 
between the moon and a green cheese; and as if 
he knew he were equal toit. But, ‘suffice it to 
say,” as the story-writers have it, between them 
all I was nearly dragged to death with flatteries, 
inuendoes, inquiries, entreaties to prolong my 
call to the utmost possible length, to run in often, 
and not consider myself a stranger there! not by 
any means! no indeed! no indeed! 

Ah, I am vexed! But this makes me the 
crossest of anything. Henry knew whom we 
would meet there, and helped me to go, although 
he knew how I have been troubled by the girls 
on his account. He even found a pleasure in 
that which was such a provocation tome. I read 
it in the dimples, and in the look of humor about 
his eyes. I will not easily forgive this in Henry. 
Another might have done it; but not he. 

He looked aslant at me as we came along home 
in silence, as if he would read my thoughts in my 
face. I had been thinking—‘ well! I am heartily 
provoked! and not only with all the Boyntons, 
but with Henry more than with them. I shan’t 
be in the least gracious to him until he sues for 
pardon—at least, by his looks, certainly not while 
those saucy dimples remain there in sight!” This 
had passed, I was thinking then—* well! he has 
plagued me, and now I will plague him. He has 
had his full share of amusement out of it, and 
soon I will have mine.” 

‘Were they not beautiful flowers?” said I, 
quietly meeting his looks. 


“Yes, quite; and how—what can be your } 


opinion of Mr. Andrew Boynton?” 

He expected me to say all the contemptuous 
things of him that I felt; but, on the contrary, I 
looked demurely on the ground, and said, ‘‘oh, 
one can’t tell at once. One must be better 
acquainted to appreciate him fairly. He has a 
beautiful hand; did you notice it?” 

“Yes; yes, his hand is well enough; but——” 
He paused, but I did not help him on; and thus 
in silence we reached the parlor, where, by this 
time, they were all assembled; the doctor’s chil- 
dren, for whom Aunt Agnes had sent, with them. 
Others, who had been invited to meet us, soon 
came; Dr. Sprague and his wife, who had been 
the friend of our grand-parents for forty years; 
the Carters, the Burnhams, our good clergyman, 
his wife and daughters—all of them most intel- 
ligent, most agreeable people. We went here and 
there through parlors, hall, yard and garden; not 
once coming together, all of us, except at supper. 





I several t.mes saw Henry making his way toward 
me; when, without showing him that I noticed 
his approach, I betook myself to new quarters. 
We did not once, therefore, come fairly together. 
When he left it was with our grand-parents and 
Laura. I was busy with the bonnets and gloves 
of the others who were leaving at the same time, 
and just called out, ‘‘ good-bye, Cousin Henry.” 

He looked back and said, simply, ‘‘ good-bye, 
Caroline;” but giving the little phrase a cadence 
that went through my heart—that does now—like 
the tolling of a bell. I am sorry I began the 
foolish game; or rather, that I carried it on a 
moment. Henry began it, he whose part it is to 
be so sincere, so friendly to me! Heigh-ho—I 
will see to-morrow whether the dimples are gone; 
whether his eyes are graver. If they are. 

August 1st. 

He did not come over to-day. An old class- 
mate is visiting him, the doctor says. One would 
think that he might bring his classmate to the 
village to see it and us. 

Aunt Agnes and I have made many calls to- 
day. I have taken a long walk this evening with 
Tiger; and, on my way back, I met Mr. Andrew 
Boynton and sisters, who thereupon turned and 
accompanied me home. 

Cards have been sent out to-day for their party, 
which is to be on Friday. 

The doctor took his little girls to the west part 
of the town with him to-day; and, on his way 
back, stopped to take his tea at grandfather’s. 
What with doctors and classmates, and so on, I 
can easily conceive that I shall not be missed by 
Henry and Laura. Grandmother sent me a bunch 
of mignonette, my favorite among the summer 
flowers. Heigh-ho. 

The 2nd. 

Henry called to-day on his way to the office. 
But the everlasting Boynton girls were here, so 
that he looked neither one way nor the other; 
and there was nothing left for me to do but to 
say, ‘good morning” when he came, and again 
when we went; interposing a remark or two upon 
the disagreeableness of the day; and a question 
or two about the grand-parents and Laura. He 
answered with Adaline fluttering between us. I 
did not once get a fair look into his eyes. 

He ran in again on his way home; but Mr. 
Andrew Boynton and Uncle Harrison came at 
the same time. Again things went miserably. 
Uncle must show Henry a long paragraph in the 
‘‘Union;” Boynton must show me himself; and I 
had no comfort. This time I detected the aslant 
glance in Henry, and the dimples, and the lively 
twinkle. I did not look at him once more; but 
was all eyes, ears, and voice to Boynton; who 
thereupon became—ineffable. What else can one 
suppose he became? 
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Again the careless ‘‘ good-bye, Henry,” when 
he left; I listened sharply; but this time the 
tones of his reply were as careless as my own. 

Boynton sat some time longer; but uncle enter- 
tained him with politics to my great relief. 

The 4th. 

In their attempts to outdo all precedents in the 
line of parties here at New London, the Boyntons 
went beyond their depth, and made heavy, labo- 
rious work of it. The day was sultry and heavy; 
everything was as heavy as lead. The doctor, 
Uncle Harrison and Henry are generally the life 
of people on all social occasions. But the doctor 
was not there; he was not invited. Uncle Har- 
rison accompanied us; but his head is full of 
politics lately, and legislative enactments. He 
kept mostly, during the first part of the evening, 
with Mr. Lane, Dr. Sprague’s son-in-law, who is 
one of the members from this town. Laura did 
not come; and Henry came only at a late hour. 
I had been a long time watching the door for 
him, every moment expecting to see him appear 
there. I longed to have him come; and still 
dreaded meeting him there in the crowd, since 
things had been going so badly with us of late. 
If I could just see him first in the hall, or at the 
door; and hold his hand a moment in mine, mean- 
while speaking honest, hearty words, and hearing 
the same from him, then all would be right; then 
the burden would go from my heart. But I was 
surrounded by the Boyntons. Would I go to the 
piano? Andrew was so fond of a well-executed 
piano! WouldI sing? My voice was some way 
so sweet! Andrew doated on the voice; and they 
were such bunglers compared with me, much as 
pa had spent on them! WasItoowarm? Were 
the rooms uncomfortable for me, any way? 

“‘Oh, yes!” sighed I, putting out my arms in 
genuine discomfort. ‘‘The rooms are hot!” 

Andrew flew to let down windows, to put up 
windows. I fancy some of the guests got sore- 
throats. But Toots-like (in more than one sense) 
the Boyntons would have said, in chorus, ‘‘no 
consequence—no consequence,” if such a result 
had been hinted at. 

There! Andrew had got through! he had made 
things comfortable for me! and he was back there, 
dodging my thanks with his self-complaisant eyes 
and smile. But I was heavy of heart. I had 
not life wherewithal to speak; I only wished 
sluggishly that he and all the Boyntons were in 
France; and that Henry and I were somewhere 
where it was quiet and cool, where there were 
not so many people going about like shadows. 

At length Andrew disappeared; and I breathed 
more freely. I could look about me, seeing that 
the people were not all shadows, feeling that life 
was not alla dream. I was unspeakably relieved, 
inasmuch that I fancy he has all the baneful 





qualities of the torpedo about him. Ah, dear! I 
have a real dread of him, even now. I think now 
that if I may never see him again, while I live, I 
will not mind any other calamity that may befal 
me. And the whole family—I would not have 
believed, one month ago, that any people who do 
not go lurging in the dark places, with cold steel 
in their hands, could be so frightful. But I sup- 
pose I am nervous to-day; for I have not slept 
of late. I suppose I had better forget the Boyn- 
tons, since their remembrance troubles me, and 
think and write of him who is so different, whose 
presence is so good, so refreshing tome. This 
can be none other than my Cousin Henry. 

«*Let us go out into the piazza, aunt, where it 
is cooler,’”’ whispered I, while the Boynton girls 
were taking their places at the piano. ‘It is so 
uncomfortable here!—and perhaps we shall see 
Henry coming.” 

We were near the open doors, and went out 
without being noticed or followed. 

No Henry was in sight; but the air was cool 
and good; and we sat down there, saying that we 
would stay and make Uncle Harrison hunt for 
us; thus giving him a chance to learn, in his 
want of us, that we are much better and more 
interesting than his darling politics. 

“TI kind o’ thought it was you two when I seed 
ye comin’ out here, speaking softly and stepping 
softly,” said Mrs. Cheever, coming up to us. 
“I’ve been out here by the window hearin’ the 
piany. There was such a buzzin’ goin’ on atween 
the kitchen an’ parlor, that I couldn’t hear nothin’ 
clear. Ye didn’t ’xpect ter see me here ter the 
party, I reckon?” 

««You came over to help them, I suppose,” said 
aunt, J was straining my eyes looking through 
the darkness after Henry. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Cheever. ‘An’ bein’ as 
they want me ter help clear up to-morrow, they 
thought I’d better stay. Car’line,” drawing closer 
to me, and looking very sly, ‘‘ they think Arndrer’s 
got you fast. I heerd ’em a talkin’ an’ braggin’ 
about it terday. They think you’re awful smit 
with ’im. Are ye?” 

‘¢Me? no, I despise him.” 

“IT thought so. Look ’ere!” drawing still closer 
and laughing; ‘“‘he’s out there in the summer- 
house, a smokin’. He smokes a sight; arter he 
eats, an’ afore he eats, he smokes and smokes. 
But he’s mazin’ sly about it; goes out there inter 
the summer-’ouse allers ter do it, so’t J needn’t 
see ’im an’ tell you on’t. You! I wish you an’ 
your aunt would jist go long, kind o’ walkin’ out, 
ye know, an’ happen ter go along inter the sum- 
mer-’ouse. I guess that’d cure him o’ breakin’ 
yer heart so, fer your great love of him. He’d 
lose all o’ his big feelin’s ter once, an’ sneak off 
ter Lowell termorrow or next day.” 
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**Mrs. Cheever,” Mrs. Boynton called from a 
back door, ‘‘where are you? Wont you come 
down and help a little about supper?” 

Mrs. Cheever left us immediately. 

**Come,” said aunt, rising and taking my hand. 
“It is time that you were rid of this; and he will 
go off, as Mrs. Cheever says, if you can find him 
there smoking.” 

How we laughed! how we exulted in what we 
were doing! but noiselessly, as with quick, light 
steps we went through the open gate, and down 
the walk to the arbor. It is densely covered 
with grape-vines, and this occasioned that he 
did not see us until we stood side by side at the 
entrance. 

“The devil!” said he, starting to his feet, 
throwing down his cigar, and stamping on it as 
if it were the fiend he had just evoked. 

“Ah! you don’t smoke, I hope, Mr. Boynton!” 
I said, suppressing my merriment, and blowing 
the smoke away from me. 

“Ah! I hope not!” said aunt, also blowing the 
smoke. ‘Shall we go, Caroline ?—cigar smoke 
is 8o offensive to you!” 

“Yes, we will go. Pray don’t let this inter- 
rupt you, Mr. Boynton.” 

By the time we turned to go, he had rallied 
considerably. We could not see his face dis- 
tinctly, but his voice was tolerably composed 
when he said, joining us, ‘‘then you are no friend } 
to the cigar, Miss Bradshaw?” 

‘Ah, no!” replied I, shuddering with the real 
nausea it always occasions me. 

“Well, it is a foolish practice. I contracted 
it at the clubs while I was in Boston. I have 
been thinking lately that I must break off.” 

Thus was I foiled in my stratagem; and I felt 
it at the moment, that thus I deserved to be foiled 
in the practice of that which I so heartily disap- 
prove and habitually avoid. I was twice foiled; 
for just as we three came up to the door together, 
Henry appeared at the gate. Boynton bustled 
forward to meet him, and took him immediately 
into the house, giving aunt and me hardly a 
chance to speak to him. But now I was indif- 
ferent. I was not worthy, I felt, at that moment 
of awakening contrition, to speak to him, to hear 
him speak to me, as he had done unti! within 
those late days of my folly. I so love truth, truth 
in the heart, on the lips and in one’s action, that } 
I half-envy the martyrs who have died for its 
sake; yet I had been deliberately planning false- } 
hood, and deliberately carrying it out in my 








beg his forgiveness, his protecting care for the 
future! 

“‘Come, come!” said aunt, drawing me along. 
“‘T have been seeing through the window that 
your uncle is looking after us. Let’s go in.” 

**You go in, dear aunt; but let me stay here. 
There is nothing in there that I want.” 

Aunt let her arm slide lovingly about my waist, 
and said, ‘“‘don’t be troubled, my dear, about 
what Mrs. Cheever said. We have all seen it 
before, you know, what their plan is. I hoped 
he would be so mortified at our finding him there, 
that you would have no more trouble on his 
account. But I don’t know—at any rate you 
can és 

“‘T can speak the truth to him, aunt, and act 
it. In this way I can easily show him what my 
sentiments are, and that it will be useless for him 
to press his. The sober, sincere truth is best, 
after all, in such cases.” 

‘*Yes,so itis. Yes, be sincere with him; that 
is the best way—let what will come. But nuew— 
ah, there is my good man! Harrison, here! we 
come now.” 

Uncle came along the piazza to us with quick 
steps. What! where had we been? he asked. 
Were we tired of his and Mr. Lane’s politics? 
He begged our forgiveness for this one time. He 
would let politics alone the rest of the evening; 
and keep himself in readiness to pick up fan or 
bouquet; to talk with us about—he did not finish 
his lively jests; for aunt knew that some saucy 
thing was coming next, and playfully laid her 
hand on his lips. 

Henry was standing with the Lanes, when we 
returned to the parlor. He looked up a moment, 
but immediately resumed his conversation with 
them. We crossed over directly to them. He 
looked in my face, coolly at first, then inquiringly ; 
and then in the kind old way, asked if I were 
quite well that evening. 

“Yes,” I replied. ‘I am well, but all out of 
tune.” 

He laughed, looked cordially in my face, and, 
taking my hand, drew it through his arm. 

“Out of tune, are you? Come out here to this 
window-seat, and tell me all about it. What is 
the matter?” he asked, finding that I hesitated 
to speak, although now we were standing quite 
by ourselves. ‘‘Come! tell me; for I have some- 
thing that I want to say to you. How happens 
it that you are out of tune?” 

‘Why, I know, that, in these last few dis- 





words and in my ways. I despised myself. Aunt} agreeable days, you don’t like me at all; and, 


to her. I could scarcely avoid falling into pas- 
sionate weeping; and oh, how I longed to be in 
my still chamber, and alone with my God, that I 
might bring all my trouble and folly to Him, and 


3 
was saying something to me, but I did not attend 


what is more trying still, that I don’t deserve 
that you like me.” I looked down with eyes full 
of tears. 


‘‘ Now this is like my Cousin Caroline! It is 


just the sincere thing I longed to have you do; 
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because, Caroline, we can neither of us be happy, 
unless there is peace and a perfect openness be- 
tween us.” 

We said no more then; for the call to the sup- 
per-tables came. Henry led me to the table, he 
helped me, he filled his own plate; but we neither 
of us ate much. It was meat and drink to me, 
standing again by Henry, and having his smile 
rest on me. 

I hardly noticed it then; but I remember now 
that Boynton came toward me, as if for the pur- 
pose of leading me to the table; but stopped on 
seeing me with Henry. I know that he stood 
near us during supper; but I hardly saw it at 
the time. His presence, his idea no longer trou- 
bled me. With Henry for my friend, I could 
not feel that anything on earth had power to 
annoy me. He accompanied me home. We 
loitered, so that we had time for the little expla- 
nations there were to be made, and for seeing it 
become clear between us. 

I see that I have uselessly and causelessly tor- 
mented myself. Henry advised our going to see 
the cactus flowers, because he saw no other way 
of our being left to ourselves. When there, he 
was amused, not at my annoyances, but at the 
palpable exertions to secure me for young Boyn- 
ton. 

Evening. 

Henry is sick to-day. He took cold last night, 
the doctor thinks; and to-day is feverish and 
restless. He sent me a fresh little bouquet made 
up of the fragrant blossoms I love best. Now I 
believe that the time of trial comes. I believe 
that he will die before another year. 

The doctor brought me a note from Laura, full 
of affection, full of ‘the deep quietude of joy,” 
concluding with—‘*‘I am sorry poor Henry is so 
unwell to-day. I wish you were here to stay by 
him ; I am so distraught with all the things that 
are happening and going to happen, I fear I don’t 
attend to him as I ought. He sits and rocks, and 
holds your little pocket Bible in his hands. He 
is a dear, a dear Henry. 

**But the doctor, you can’t begin to think how I 
like him. He is exactly the kind of man I have 
always thought I could jove best. If I can only 
make him as happy as he deserves to be! 

*‘Isn’t papa kind? he bids me use his gift in 
the way of a ¢rousseau ; and offers to remit another 
sum equal to this. But, Caroline, dear, I have 
determined that I will be as simple as any little 
Quaker body in the land. My mother’s wedding- 
dress shall be my wedding-dress. The material 
is very rich, you know. It was made with an 
open skirt, and mamma had a petticoat like it, 
80 that there is enough silk for any form. Be- 
yond this one dress I shall adhere to my simple 
ginghams and muglins for summer, and my de 


‘is, if Henry remains at home. 
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laines for winter; for I shall find-a great many 
little wants in the children’s clothes and all 
through the house; some of which the doctor 
does not see, probably; others are beyond his 
means with the still remaining debts. But! come 
over and hear all about it; and tell me if you 
will, one day this week, ride over to Concord with 
me to buy webs of cloth. Alas! for the landscape 
painting! What will be done with those half- 
finished ‘Pilgrims at the Shrine?’ It ie such a 
grand thing, the subject is so noble and good, 1 
would like to finish just that one, and have it 
framed for our parlor. Beyond this adieu to 
painting. And I say it without regret, with joy, 
even; for better to me than all the landscape 
painting in the world, will be my work of taking 
care of the doctor and the motherless children. 
Now you shall see that I can be done with this 
writing. Thine—thine, Lavra. 

“P. §.—The doctor wants to be married early 
in September. I am quite out of breath thinking 
of it. Do come over! 

«P. 8. 2nd.—We have a beautiful plan. You 
have heard of the doctor’s nephew, Augustus 
Cummings, the clergyman. He has not been 
here since he was a boy; he has been at his 
studies constantly; and, besides, his very odd 
uncle has seemed to wish to monopolize him. 
The doctor saw him, however, when he was at 
Cambridge, last season. He liked him exceed- 
ingly; they have corresponded since; and the 
nephew has promised that he will visit the uncle 
this season. Don’t you see? The doctor says 
that he must be here at the wedding. I say that 
he and you, or poor, dear Henry and you, must 
stand with us at the altar. I shall listen to no 
other plan. See this postscript!” 

I shall go over to-morrow to see the child, that 
But Augustus 
What can one think of this? 

The 27th. 

Three weeks I have been away from my diary. 
I went over to grandfather's, intending to stay a 
few hours only. But Henry was so sick; and 
every hour growing worse ; shaking with cold, at 
the same minute that his lips were parched with 
the burning breath. He rose out of his easy- 
chair and tried to meet us when we came; but he 
staggered and almost fainted. Uncle Harrison 
and grandfather led him immediately to bed, 
where he has lain ever since in severe lung fever, 
until this week he begins to sit up and look about 
him a little. 

There never was so gentle a sufferer. We were 
all distressed by the patience, the tearful grati- 
tude for our little attentions, the solicitude for 
our case, when he saw that we scarcely ate, or 
slept in our care and anxiety for him. He was 
so little earthly, it seemed to us that he was 
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becoming like unto the angels, so that this earth 
would no longer be the place for him, and he 
would pass to the more genial home in heaven. 
But God had mercy on us. He listened to our 
prayer and left him for us. I am thankful; and 
yet I weep for Henry. He wished to go, although 
now that he finds he is to live on, he looks on us, 
and out on the green earth with eyes full of glad- 
ness. 

He is still very weak. His appetite does not 
return; and I sometimes think the doctor feels 
much less hopeful than ourselves, about him. 

Henry drove me away, that I might be rested, 
he said, and ready to serve him when he is able 
to ride over. He nopes that this will be next 
week. 

The 30th. 

One does not feel like writing in a diary in 
these days. So much goes on; there is enough 
to do, enough to see to, which way soever one 
turns. Tuesday, I went to Concord with grand- 
father and Laura, to buy ‘“‘webs and webs of 
cloth,” as Mrs. Cheever says. They stopped here 
to leave me, on the way back. I dexterously 
abstracted two of said webs; and yesterday and 
to-day, by staying close in aunt’s chamber, only 
running down to our meals, we have nearly 
covered the grass in the clothes-yard with the 
newly-made sheets, pillow-cases, table-cloths and 
towels; and, all the while, we rejoice like two 
children over what we are doing. 

Henry remains nearly the same, the doctor 
says; although he can see that he gains. He 
thinks he gains as fast as we have reason to ex- 
pect him to, after illness so severe. 

Tuesday, September 4th. 

A great thing has happened. Mr. Alfred Cum- 
mings, the miserly uncle, is dead; and has left, 
by his last will, (by the way, they say he has 
made many wills) but by his last will, he has left 
two thousand dollars to his brother, the doctor; 
and the rest of all his large possessions to his 
nephew, Mr. Augustus Cummings. This places 
the doctor firmly on his feet once more. It will 
enable him to pay off all his little debts, uncle 
says, and to purchase a field of a half dozez acres 
that stretches out back of his buildings, and for 
the ownership of which he has long been sighing. 
He wishes that the fruit trees and the grape-vines 
be coming on in that field, that he may have plea- 
sant and profitable employment, when the time 
comes that he no longer can ride with ease over 
these high, rough hills. 

The 28th. 

The doctor is already-in possession of the long- 
coveted field. There came to-day letters from 
his brother’s executor and from his nephew. The 
latter gentleman will be here in a few days, to 
remain until after the wedding 


Laura has been over to the shops to-day, to 
make little purchases of articles not thought of 
by us, when we were in Concord. The girl has 
let the flowers go out of the inside of her bonnet. 
She wore no collar; and, with her modest drab 
shawl pinned snugly to her form, and the careful 
looks and ways she has been acquiring so rapidly 
of late, she looked like a busy little matron, quite 
old and staid enough for the vigorous Dr. Cum- 
mings. 

Henry is better. He will come over to-morrow. 
He hopes to be able to attend church half of the 
day; then he will come here for the rest of the 
day, for several days. Uncle, aunt and I rode 
over this morning, carrying the piles of made-up 
cottons and linens. Laura was surprised. Her 
eyes were blinded a moment by the great tears; 
but she had no time for them. She brushed them 
off hastily, and took us out to see what she and 
grandmother had been doing. Yes, that is always 
the way; if we do the best we can, thinking, as 
we work, that this time we are really doing great 
things, that even grandmother cannot beat that, 
it turns out, as it did to-day, that, without ado 
about it, without self-gratulations or vanity, 
grandmother has been accomplishing twice as 
much as we. We said as much to her as we 
looked over the articles bleaching on the grass, 
the articles not in need of bleaching, made ready 
for ‘‘the wash,” and on those already washed, 
ironed, and in the drawers. 

‘Oh, well,” said she, in consoling tones, and 
shutting a drawer, “you will find when you have 
worked as many years as I have, that it will go 
off quick and easy with youtoo. We must creep 
a while before we can walk, in housekeeping, as 
in everything else. Agnes, you must know this. 
You get along twice as easy as you did five years 
ago.” 

‘Yes, ten times as easy, mother. But I shall 
never be your equal, never.” 

‘‘Then it will be no fault of yours. You try 
hard enough. But your young days, the days 
when things come easiest, were spent among the 
books; mine, in the kitchen and dairy—chiefly ; 
I went to school a few months every year. See! 
there is Henry! the poor child! how tall he looks! 
I shall be glad when he gets that gown off; for 
whenever I see him now he makes me think of 
his mother. For three or four months she walked 
through the house as Henry does, looking so tall, 
wasted as she was, and in her long, loose dress— 
and so pale! We have been gone a long time; 
let’s go back; I don’t like to have him walking 
through the hall, there is such a current.” 

We had caught a glimpse of him crossing the 





t away from the drawers. Laura was pale; I—I 


hall, from the back bed-room where we were. 
Grandmother looked sick at heart as we turned 
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don’t know how I looked ; but I felt as if death, 
himself, instead of Cousin Henry, had just crossed 
the way before us, chilling, almost freezing me 
with his icy presence. 

Henry strove to smile when we returned to 
him ; but, oh, the weary, languid look! 

Grandfather and Uncle Harrison came in 
directly. They had been going over the fields; 
and their accounts of all the promise they found 
in the corn and the potatoes, revived us some- 
what. Henry especially hung upon their words, 
and watched their animated faces. We must all 
go out into the garden, they said, to see how 
the rich acorn-squashes had been growing there 
entirely hidden by the broad leaves. Grand- 
papa did not even know that he had any acorn- 
squashes growing ; they had been sosly! Uncle 
Harrison found them; and, therefore, he should 
have the best one on the vines, to carry home for 
dinner to-morrow. I was checked in the midst 
of my rejoicings over the dinner, by seeing that 
Henry’s eyes were full of large, shining tears. 
The poor fellow has no appetite yet. 

**Go out, girls, and look at the acorn-squashes,” 
said he, finding that Laura and I did not stir, 
although the rest were already on the way, and 
had twice called us. ‘And bring me a flower, 
Caroline. I will not tell you what one I want; 
let me see if you will bring me the right one.” 

Now I had a short notice for going. While the 
rest went to the farther side of the garden to 
look at the hidden squashes, I remained near the 
gate, looking after a sprig of mignonette. Henry 
had broken nearly all of it off to bring over to 
me. 

When hunting, I heard Henry singing in low 
tones, which were often interrupted by the hack- 
ing cough that remains of the fever. I went 
nearer the gate and listened. He was singing— 
“T am Weary.” 

“T am weary of straying! oh! fain would I rest, 

In the far distant land of the pure and the blest, 
Where sin can no longer her blandishments spread, 
And tears and temptations forever are fled.” 

I cannot tell how this affected me. The tones 
were so sad and low, so different from those I 
had been accustomed to hear from Henry! And 
the hacking cough, so often stopping him! 

I broke a sprig of mignonette and returned to 
the house. When I went in he was singing— 
“T am weary, but ah! never let me repine, 

While thy word, and thy love, and thy promise are 
mine, 

*¢ That is a dear Caroline!” said he, as soon as 
he caught a glimpse of me through the open door. 


His eyes brightened still more at sight of the } 
mignonette. ‘That is it!” said he, in joyful | 


tones, taking the flower and the hand that offered 





he drew a taboret a little nearer to him, that I 
might sit down close before him. ‘I am glad 
you came back, Caroline,” said he, after a little 
pause. ‘It was so lonely here after you went!” 
I answered his faint smile with another. I could 
not venture to speak; my heart was too full. I 
think he saw what I suffered; for he added, 
laying his hand on my head, which now I bent 
to conceal the tears—‘*‘ my poor child !—you and 
I are learning early what it is to suffer and to 
need a heavenly support. But we love each 
other, and this is a dear thing; not as those who 
marry and are given in marriage do we love; but 
as two who, after going a little farther side by 
side, must be parted for a while, but only to meet 
again, dearest.” He bent his head to mine, and 
was silent a moment; for now I was sobbing like 
a child. ‘I shall be with you often,” resumed 
he; ‘‘and you will love to feel this, and to give 
yourself to communion with me, at night, at all 
times, when you would be lonely without the 
memory of me, and of the good hours we have 
had together. Go now, dearest, to your chamber 
until you are calm. They are coming from the 
garden; and your grandfather and grandmother 
must have no shock; must see no tears—yet.” 

I caught his hand to my lips a moment, and 
hurried out just as I heard the busy voices ap- 
proaching the house. Going to Laura’s chamber, 
I drove back the tears to my heart; bathed my 
eyes in cold water; and breathing a prayer to 
heaven for support for myself, for Henry, for all 
who love him, I felt strengthened, and returned 
to the sitting-room with composed features. They 
were showing the acorn-squash to Henry, while 
he was praising its fair surface, its noble and 
beautiful proportions. 

« And you will see, Henry,” said Aunt Agnes, 
putting on her gloves for our return home, *‘ you 
will see that, in cooking it, I shall infuse some 
invisible charm that shall make it delicious, even 
to your taste.” 

“‘That would be so good!” said he. ‘Caro- 
line, your glove plagues you; let me fasten it. 
I so long to find something that will taste as my 
victuals used to!” 

I only dread that he may not have strength to 
get here; or, that, if he comes, he will have no 
appetite for the boiled squash. Aunt Agnes will 
be as much disappointed as myself if he has not; 
for she has set her heart on his loving it, and 
many other dishes that she has planned, and 
which she will bring forward, one of them at 
each meal, until she shall find that appetite and 
strength are restored to him. She sat silent and 
thoughtful a few moments after telling her plans, 
and then looked up with a long sigh. 

**T wonder what those sick people can do,” 


it together to his lips. Still holding my hand, ‘ said she, ‘‘ who have no friend on earth to attend 
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to them, and prepare the tempting, nourishing ; ‘‘flush,” he said, just now; but he would pay 


little bits for them! I am sure I have seen the 


half of the sum, with interest down to this time, 


time when I should have sank away and died, if } in cash; and he would like to pay the rest off by 


I had had no friends to exert themselves for me 
—just as Henry would do now.” 

‘God takes care of all his children,” said 
Uncle Harrison. ‘‘If one of them suffers, and 
has no parent, or wife, or other friend near, He 
has made provisions for the emergency. He has 
put that into the hearts of all his children, which 
can never look on helpless suffering unmoved. If 
it is encrusted with ever so much selfishness and 
hardness and frivolity, it rises and makes its way 
through, and does its heavenly work.” 

** Yes, thank God it does!” replied aunt, with 
filling eyes. ‘‘I have seen this many a time; 
and it is so beautiful to see it where one only 
looks for folly or sin! It makes one believe that 
there is good somewhere, and in some degree in 
the heart of the worst being that lives; and that 
it would come into activity and redeem the whole 
man, if only the right circumstances might come 
along to bring it out.” 

The 10th. 

It is quiet through the whole house; all are 
still at their rest; and I will write. It will be 
of Henry, of course. People hear nothing from 
me lately, that does not concern him. 

He was stronger yesterday. He remained 
through the morning service; was greatly fa- 
tigued by it; but the exercise in the air gave 
him an appetite for the boiled squash and the 
boiled mutton. It was good! he said, looking 
over to the dish for more. We were all so glad, 
so grateful, we could easily have let some tears 
fall in our laps. The doctor came in to see 
about the dinner: he had heard of it Saturday 
evening at grandfather’s. The good man looked 
as happy as the rest when he saw how Henry ate, 
and how his eyes brightened. But he couldn’t 
stop to dine with us, as we all entreated—except 
Laura—for his own dinner waited by that time, 
he said; and his nephew was there to eat it with 
him. He must taste the squash and mutton 
though, that Henry found so good; but he would 
not sit; Uncle Harrison, therefore, took some 
into a pie-plate for him, and he ate it standing, 
praising i¢ and laughing about ‘those ridiculous 
Boyntons.” He says the elder Boynton called 
on him Saturday, to say that he has a long time 
been intending to make up his loss by his failure, 
all the same as if he had made no use whatever 
of the bankrupt act. This had been his plan from 
the beginning. He felt bad about the trouble the 
business had caused him, and so did Mrs. Boyn- 
ton and the girls. He hoped he wouldn’t mind 
it, now he was going to make it right; he hoped 
the families would be as sociable as ever after 
this; and his women hoped the same. He wasn’t 





his field lying back of the doctor’s. The doctor 
closed with the offer; and had the papers drawn 
up that evening, as he said, laughing, ‘lest the 
crows should happen to fly away with his legacy, 
his bride, his nephew, and all his present eclat, 
in which case he foresaw that the new-born favor 
of the Boyntons would fly away without any help 
at all from the crows, or any other evil bird. But 
he must go!” and he hurried away, saying, ‘‘ good 
day! good day, all!” as he went through the hall. 

Laura and I have remarked a coldness and 
occasional sarcasm in the Misses Boyntons treat- 
ment of Laura, since her engagement to the doc- 
tor came out. The tide of prosperity setting in 
in his favor, has affected them, as well as the 
father. They were near carrying Laura off her 
feet yesterday, as we met in coming out of 
church. And the doctor’s little girls, trying so 
hard to keep hold of Laura’s reticule or gown, 
if her right hand must be retained in Adaline’s 
all the way out—how charming they found the 
little girls! and what tempting offers of music, 
pictures, dogs and birds in porcelain, they held 
out to them, to induce them to promise that they 
would go and see them to-morrow, and stay all 
the afternoon! But—‘‘oh! take your hair out of 
my face, Adaline!” said Jane, impatiently push- 
ing back the long curls that fell about her face, 
as Adaline bent down for a good-bye kiss. Ada- 
line blushed ; I saw that she was angry with the 
child; but she forced a laugh, and patted Jane 
on the shoulder; which caress the girl parried 
by wheeling her shoulder away; and then, to be 
rid of all farther torment, she crossed over to 
Laura’s other side, and clung to her gown as 
Clara already had possession of her left hand. 

But no more of this on this beautiful morning. 
I shall sit here and hem the wedding cravat that 
we purchased at Concord for Henry. "It is rich, 
and delicate as pearl; but too light for him, now 
that he will be so pale. His face will need the 
reflection of stronger colors. 

Evening. 

A letter from young Boynton to-day, contain- 
ing an offer of “ his hand, his heart, his fortune.” 
He flatters himself that he will be accepted. He 
thinks he saw that my feelings were quite favor- 
able to him when he left, no longer than our 
acquaintance had been. It should have been 
protracted; he wished to remain longer at New 
London; but urgent business took him suddenly 
to Lowell on the day after the party. Had he 
been deceiving himself? Do not I feel that he is 
the one for me, even as he feels that I am the 
one for him? He hopes so. He will hope so 
until he hears from me. 
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He gave a postscript, in which, with a most 
bungling attempt at facetiousness, he informs me 
that he has made a great sacrifice to me of a 
whole box of Havannas. He hopes I will think 
as he does, that he deserves something for this. 

If my answer proves favorable, he shall be with 
me on the very next day after its reception. &c. 

Henry and I were sitting alone when it was 
brought in. I was quite stupefied by it at first, 
and sat holding it open in my hand, without 
speaking, or moving. But, at length, in answer 
to Henry’s inquiring looks, I put the thing into 
his hands. 

“Oh! this is too bad!” he exclaimed, with a 
look of pity, as soon as he found what it was. 

I, on the contrary, although I regretted it un- 
speakably, thought it a just punishment of my 
folly. 

I have answered in a few lines; respectfully, 
but decisively showing him that his hope is 
groundless, and must ever be. I hope that this 
will be an end of the matter between us, although 
I am willing that its remembrance abide with my 
conscience forever. 

The doctor called to see Henry this evening, 
accompanied by his nephew, Augustus Cum- 
mings. He is a fine-looking man, with a noble 
form and gait, a broad, high forehead, and a kind 
voice and manner. He did not speak often; still 
when he left, it was with us as if he were the 
brother of us all. 

‘How good he is!” said Henry, breaking the 
silence that followed their departure. ‘I am 
glad that he has come; I am glad he will uiay so 
long!” 

There came a sad, yearning look to his eyes. 
I know he was thinking that he may stay to com- 
fort and strengthen him in his last hours. He 
has not recurred to the subject of his death; but 
from some things he said to-day of the coming 
autumn, I know that he expects to fall with the 
leaf. I cannot think of this with any degree of 
resignation. I feel that if he were no longer 
here, I would no longer wish to be. But God 
knows what is best. If He takes him soon to 
the heavenly rest, we ought not to complain; 
for I know that the little song he hums so often 
when left alone, express the feeling of his heart. 
The dear one is ‘‘ weary.” 

The 138th. 

Augustus Cummings came this morning with 
a low, easy-going carriage to take Henry out to 
ride. They did not ride very far; but went 
slowly and were out some time. They were both 
very serious, but very cheerful also when they 
returned ; and I thought I saw indications of re- 
cent emotion in them both. Henry loves the 
dishes that Aunt Agnes prepares for him; he 
walks about the house, and evinces a cheerful 


interest in whatever is going on. This gives 
them all courage, in spite of the languor which 
so often betrays itself, and the cough that so 
often interrupts him in speaking; which will not 
let him laugh at all, or sing much above a whis- 
per. 

The 14th. 

I have been with Laura since Monday. There 
were such a multitude of little things and great 
to be seen to, now that the time draws near when 
all must be ready! 

Uncle George will be here at the wedding. 
Augusta is not well. She cannot come; but she 
earnestly begs that we will go to her, starting 
directly the ceremony is over; and we have pro- 
mised, hoping at the time the invitation was 
accepted, that Henry would be well enough to 
accompany us. This is over now; he does not 
gain at all. On the contrary, I can see that he 
has failed in the few days that I have been away 
from him. He still rides every day with his 
friend; but not far; sometimes not more than a 
mile. Our grand-parents begin to feel alarmed; 
and to talk of his going home—* while he can,” 
they added, after hesitating as if it were too 
painful to be spoken. The doctor, however, 
thinks it best for him to remain here for the 
present; and so do we all. The roads are more 
level, smoother here; and, on that account, he 
can ride longer in the air; besides, here he has 
Augustus Cummings with him almost constantly, 
reading to him now and then; talking in a strong, 
cheerful way with him of a great variety of things, 
among the rest of the Saviour, his sufferings, his 
glorious work here, and of ‘the excellent great- 
ness” of his character. Henry seemed entranced 
with this theme. His eyes fill with tears; they 
did this evening as they talked ; and after a little 
pause, in which his eyes beamed like an angels, 
he said, in loving tones, ‘‘the dear, dear Saviour.” 

He turns from me now to Augustus. He loves 
him better than any other human being. In one 
way this relieves me. If I must give him up, it 
will not be so intolerable a grief as if he were to 
cling to me, and look to me to the last. 

The 15th. 

I am disappointed. Another letter came to-day 
from Andrew Boynton, in which he presses his 
suit. The general character of the epistle is 
abjectly humble, although one detects, here and 
there, a kindling indignation. He seems to think 
that there can be nothing but cigar-smoke in the 
way of his acceptance; and accordingly assures 
‘me, in solemn phrase, that it has vanished from 
his atmosphere to return no more. See then how 
‘I am plagued by the very cigar-smoke which I 
‘ hoped would help me so essentially. I fear I 
‘ shall lose my patience, and let indignation work 
{itself into my reply; but I hope not. 
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Henry has been spending the day at the doc- 
tor’s; and, now that he has returned, his friend 
remains with him. We leave them a great deal 
together; for we can see that Henry desires it. 
He talks freely with him, I am convinced, of the 
great change he believes to be near. This none 
of us could bear with the calmness necessary to 
promote his own. 

Monday, the 17th. 

Next Sabbath morning will be the marriage, 
the baptism, and the sacrament. Henry wishes 
to say to the world that he loves the Lord Jesus 
Christ; and that he will strive to serve him; and 
is not willing that it be deferred until the next 
communion. It is the rule for candidates to 
apply earlier; but Mr. Webster and the church 
are glad to receive him as he asks. They are 
glad to take one so good, so young, so influential 
to their fold; and a great deal affected by the 
circumstances under which he resorts to it. 

The 20th. 

Henry’s heart is not at all on the marriage. 
No; he cannot go to the altar with Laura; his 
friend must attend me. His friend must also 
stand with him at the baptismal font. 

Uncle has come. He seemed greatly shocked 
at the sight of his son. In writing to him, the 
doctor and Laura have reported faithfully their 
impressions of his case ; but these have been cha- 
racterized more by hope than fear, until within 
the last week, in which time they have not written. 

Uncle is a lofty, arbitrary man. He has always 
borne himself far above Henry; so that, as Henry 
acknowledged to me soon after I came, he has 
always stood in infinite fear of him. He has 
trembled before him, and felt himself less than 
nothing in comparison with him. On this account 
he has had no pleasure in the prospect of his 
visits; or only such as lay in the hope that, next 
time, he would be more manly and win upon his 
father’s respect and love. Now this has passed. 
The love of a higher than any earthly parent fills 
his heart. With the new love for Him, there 
seems to have arisen an intenser love for us all. 
He is infinitely tender and affectionate toward 
us, and especially toward uncle, since he has let 
it be seen how much he suffers. 

Sabbath Evening, Sept. 23rd. 

The day is over; and I am worn out by it. I 
know not how Henry was sustained. 

Not often are so many tears shed at a mar- 
riage, or a baptism. The pale, glorified look 


awed and overpowered us all; gave new solemnity 
to the rites, new significance to the consecrated 
symbols. 

He does not appear fatigued. He speaks with 
perfect cheerfulness of the journey we will under- 
take to-morrow; seems to have not the slightest 
wish to detain or accompany us. Uncle will 





remain with him. Henry tried to dissuade him 
from it; but I saw that he was grateful for his 
want of success. 

Only the doctor and Laura, Augustus and 
myself will go on to Boston; although Uncle 
Harrison and aunt, Mr. Lane and his wife, the 
Websters, and others will accompany us in pri- 
vate carriages to Concord. We shall drive there 
all together. Our friends will return home at 
the same time that we take the cars for Boston. 
Augustus and I are to go with the married couple 
in Uncle Harrison’s barouche; while uncle and 
aunt will follow in the doctor’s chaise. Tom will 
drive over and take the barouche back. 

I am glad at the thought of meeting Augusta 
and her husband and boy so soon. I am glad 
that uncle will remain with Henry, and that 
Henry is so strong and animated to-night. 

Between all these things, I have the feeling 
that a dark cloud has gone; and that the mor- 
row’s sun will shine as it never shone before. 

Saturday, October 6th. 

That September morning came on bland and 
balmy as a day of June. How blue were the 
hills and mountains around! How dark and 
rich the woods! The birds sang; the air went 
through the trees, as, already habited for our 
journey, I stood at the door and listened, and 
looked abroad with Henry. How happy was 
Henry in all he saw and heard! With what 
quiet animation he pointed out one beauty after 
another to me. Gradually an expression of great 
sadness stole over his features. 

“T sometimes think it hard to go so soon,” 
said he, after a brief pause, in which tears filled 
his eyes. ‘The earth is so beautiful! there are 
so many dear ones here! But heaven is better! 
Heaven is better!” he added, with a brightening, 
a beaming glance upward. ‘It’s the inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away! 
You don’t know, dear Caroline, how my mind 
lingers over these words, ‘that fadeth not away!’ 
I repeat it myself, as I lie awake through the 
night—‘the inheritance that fadeth not away— 
that fadeth not away!’” 

**T wish I were going as soon! for I, too, am 
longing for a home where things do not fade. I 
am sick of the earth!” I spoke passionately; 
for I thought of my parents, of Henry, of all 
the desolations of death, and of the approaching 
frosts and snows; and it really seemed to me 
that I could not live. 

I shal! never forget the look of mingled pity 
and upbraiding that Henry fixed on my face. 
‘Oh, Caroline, don’t say so! It is a glorious 
thing to live. I know of but one thing better 
than to live and do Christ’s work on the earth, 
to suffer and to have faith in suffering. I see it 


' so clearly what importance there is in the work 
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that Christ laid out for His followers, that I often 
long, long inexpressibly to stay and labor among 
men. There is so much suffering, Caroline! so 
much error and sin! There are so many to be 
benefited, to be saved! I think of what Channing 
said, ‘one great thought breathed into a man 
may regenerate him;’ and long to live, that, as I 
go here and there, in all the social, all the busi- 
ness concerns of my life, l may breathe into men 
the great thoughts that shall regenerate them.” 

«But J—I live such a poor life! and I shall 
suffer so much!” 

“You, above almost every other one that I 
know, have the means of a good life—wealth, 
a benevolent, earnest temper, and a persuasive 
manner. And if you must suffer, Christ, also, 
suffered. ‘De as he has instructed you, my Caro- 
line. Sit not down discouraged by the way, be- 
cause directly before you a heavy cross lies in 
your path. Strive not to go round it; for this 
will take you out of the straight, narrow way; 
but go bravely on, thinking of Him who bore so 
much heavier burdens. Lift the cross, go on 
with it, and soon you will see lying a little be- 
yond the bright crown of Christian triumph. The 
cross and the crown,” added he, after looking out 
a moment at the carriages that were approaching 
the house, ‘‘remember, Caroline, the cross and 
the crown were united in Christ; they can never 
be sundered in us his followers.” 

It was the time appointed for the wedding 
party to meet here. It was only a few minutes 
after the first appeared, before we were all ready 
to enter the carriages. 

Uncle George was courtly and attentive. Henry, 
cheerful and affectionate, accompanied us to the 
gate, shook hands with us all, kissed Laura, who 
had tears in her eyes, and seemed loth to let his 
hand go; but Uncle George said some lively thing 
and hurried us to the carriage. 

**Good-bye, my friend,” said Henry, again to 
Augustus Cummings, as we were taking the last 
look at him before starting. ‘‘Good-bye, girls; 
good-bye all.” He waived his hand; those in the 
carriages waived theirs; Laura and I sent back 
kisses; and then we rode on, leaving him and 
uncle standing arm-in-arm looking after us. 

We heard laughter and merry voices in the 
other carriages, long before the sadness occa- 
sioned by the parting was lifted from our hearts, 
so that we felt inclination to talk and look around 
us. 

We had dined, and were in the midst of our 
leave-takings; and, already the long line of car- 
riages belonging to the return-party, together 
with the coach which was to convey us to the 
cars, was drawn up before the American House, 
when a light, open buggy, and a horse reeking 
with sweat and foam, dashed up on the outside 
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of the line. Some of our party were already in 
the piazza; and a half dozen voices, full of terror, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ James Bradley!” 

We looked from the window just as he threw 
his reins, without speaking, to the ostler, and 
made his way through carriages and men to the 
piazza. His look was full of fear as he glanced 
from one to another, evidently dreading to speak. 
One moment it drove the blood back to our hearts 
and we were ready to faint; and then we hurried 
forward to catch the first word. This was what 
we all expected—‘‘Henry Bradshaw—Henry is 
dead——”” 

What a shriek was that from Laura! what sub- 
dued cries and sobbings were heard through all 
that marriage party! Strong men were pale; 
many of them bowed their heads and wept. 

As soon as the doctor could leave Laura, he 
went to the messenger and talked with him in 
low tones that we could not understand. 

“Hemorrhage,” said he, in reply to the looks 
that appealed to him, when he came back to us. 

“TI think from what James says that I couldn't 
have saved him if I had been there,” said the 
doctor to Laura, as he again took her to him. 
“Dr. Sprague was with him in less than five 
minutes after he was attacked; and in a case like 
this he would do all that any one could.” 

This was good to hear. It seemed to relieve 
the doctor of a heavy burden. 

“‘Now let us go back,” said Laura, drawing 
herself up, and still speaking in sobbing breaths. 

The large crowd attracted about the hotel by 
the melancholy circumstances, fell back in silence, 
and lifted their hats as if it were a funeral train 
filing away before them. 

Oh, the long, long way back! the changed face 
of the sky and the earth! the mocking brightness 
of the sun, and song of the birds! for we could 
only think of the closed eyes, the deaf ears that 
so often had looked and listened with us, but 
could look and listen no more. I longed for the 
sky to be darkened, and for the cold tempest 
beating on my burning head. 

In the midst of these gloomy feelings, Augustus 
said mildly and without looking at me, ‘‘it is a 
great comfort that he was so good, so willing to 
go.” I did not reply; but I felt the truth of what 
he said. I went on thinking of his goodness, of 
his willingness, of his happy entrance upon the 
inheritance that fadeth not away, and a calmness 
came over me, a coolness; the distressing tension 
was gone from brain and limb; and I settled back 
among the cushions in peace. 

Not one tear, not one sob from Uncle George 
and our grand-parents, as they stood and looked 
with us on the beautitul face of the dead; but 
their paleness, their weak voices and faltering 
steps, their compressed lips and heavy breathing 
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evinced the struggles they were making for emgp 
other’s sake, and for ours. 

Poor Laura seemed as if it were more than 
she could bear. She flung her arms around the 
corpse, kissed the wax-like forehead; and imme- 
diately, shocked by the cold rigidity, flung her- 
self into my arms with renewed sobbings. 

“Oh, Caroline! Caroline!” said she, fixing 
agonized, beseeching looks on my face. 

Strength from heaven went through me as I 
met that look, and felt her clinging to me, as if 
for comfort in her overwhelming despair. I put 
her hair back from her face, kissed her, and said, 
looking gently into her upturned face, ‘‘do you 
know, Laura, dear, did he tell you what beautiful 
words kept passing through his mind, in the day 


_and in the night, giving him comfort?” 


‘¢What were they?” she asked, with interest. 

*‘The inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away—that fadeth not away, 
Laura!” 

“That is it! they are the words!” exclaimed 
grandmother, with glad tones; but now with tears 
streaming down her cheeks. ‘I couldn’t recol- 
lect just what passage it was,” added she, looking 
around on us all. ‘I only knew that they were 
Paul’s words; and longed to remember them. He 
was looking so happy! it was just before the 
breath left him; and he kept murmuring some- 
thing in a beautiful voice; it sounded so glad 
and happy! I put my ear down, and he was saying 
the words that you repeated. Caroline—and at 
last he kept repeating, ‘that fadeth not away— 
that fadeth not away,’ until he was gone.” 





Laura listened, looking from grandmother to 
me; she repeated the words after us, and the 
bitter agony passed. 

The doctor put out his hand to lead her away. 
She went, calmly reflecting on what she had just 
heard; and, as the rest of us turned to follow 
them, I met in Augustus a look as if he too were 
grateful to me for the words of comfort. 

Tie funeral services were held in the church, 
in consideration of the large multitude who would 
wish to be present. The pulpit was draped with 
black cloth, the heavy folds of which fell until 
they reached the pall, throwing into exquisite 
relief a small vase of the delicate white flowers 
and beautiful leaves of the low garden spiraea, 
which stood on the coffin. 

Dear Henry’s last, well-beloved words mingled 
in the anthem. There were faltering voices in 
the choir, at first, but, strengthened by the noble 
strains they sung, full of feeling for the living and 
for the dead, the notes rose clear and triumphant; 
and it was as if angelic voices, and Henry’s among 
them, were assuring us anew of the inheritance 
that fadeth not away; so that we wept for him 
no longer. 

Mr. Webster chose the same words as the start- 
ing-point of his remarks. He did not say much. 
He said, when he began that he could not; for he 
felt ‘‘as if a son, an own son lay there,” pointing 
down to the coffin. 

The house was filled; and they all wept, old 
and young; they all followed him to the grave, 
as if each one of that vast crowd had lost in him 
a brother, or a son. 
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BY H. W. PAYSON. 





’T 1s twilight—and another day 

Of Winter’s reign has pass’d away; 
The sun has sunk in calmness down, 
*Mid clouds that darkly on him frown. 


The hollow wind without we hear; 
The skies presaging storms are near; 
Masses of snow the ground conceal, 
Which yield beneath the shining steel. 


But eve comes on—replenish quick” 
The ample stove with many a stick, 
And gather round the lights again, 
With book or work or ready pen. 


Or we will chat rehearsing o’er 

Some extracts drawn from memory’s store; 
And many a merry laugh shal! sound, 

As each one takes his turn around, 





Or we will read, and silence all 
To calm ‘attention, great and small; 
And many a new idea we’ll get 
Of what has been and may be yet. 


Much has been sung in every age, 
By simple bard and even sage, 

Of Winter’s drear and hoary mien, 
A hungry fellow rough and lean; 


But though he takes some joys away, 
And comes with aspect stern and grey, 
He yields us many a pleasure too, 
And many a gem to friendship true. 


And hope lights up as hours pass on, 
That soon his errand will be done, 
And he reluctant go once more, 
Cancer and Capricornus o'er. 
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THE FIRST BABY. 








BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





My old schoolmate, Mary Thornley, had been 
married nearly two years, when I made my first 
call on her in her capacity of a mother. 

‘Did you ever see such a darling?” she cried, 
tossing the infant up and down in her arms. 
*¢ There, baby, that’s ma’s old friend, Jane. She 
knows you already, I declare,” cried the delighted 
parent, as it smiled at a bright ring, which I held 
up to it. ‘You never saw such a quick child. 
She follows me with her eyes all about the room. 
Notice what pretty little feet she has: the darling 
footsy-tootsies,” and taking both feet in one hand, 
the mother fondly kissed them. 

“It certainly is very pretty,” said I, trying to 
be polite, though I could not see that the infant 
was more beautiful than a dozen others I had 
seen. ‘It has your eyes exactly, Mary.” 

**Yes, and da-da’s mouth and chin,” said my 
friend, apostrophizing the child, ‘‘hasn’t it, pre- 
cious?” And she almost smothered it with 
kisses. 

As I walked slowly homeward, I said to myself. 
«‘T wonder if, when I marry, I shall ever be so 
foolish. Mary used to be a sensible girl.” 

In a fortnight I called on my friend again. 

‘How baby grows,” she said. ‘Don’t you 
see it? I never knew a child to grow so fast. 
Grandma says its the healthiest infant she ever 
knew.” 

To me it seemed that the babe had not grown 
an inch; and, to avoid a contradiction, I changed 
the theme. But, in a moment, the doting mother 
was back to her infant again. 

“I do believe its beginning to cut its teeth,” 
she said, putting her finger into the little one’s 
mouth. ‘Just feel how hard the gum is there. 
Surely that’s a tooth coming through. Grand- 
mother will be here to-day, and I’ll ask her if it 
isn’t so.” 

I laughed, as I replied, 

“I am entirely ignorant,” I said, ‘‘of such 
matters; but your child really seems a very fine 
one.” 

“Oh! yes, everybody says that. Pretty, pretty 
dear.” And she tossed it up and down, till I 
thought the child would be shaken to pieces: 
but the little creature seemed to like the process 
mightily. ‘Is it crowing at its mother? It’s 
laughing, is it? Tiny, niny little dear: what a 
sweet precious it is.” And, as at the last inter- 
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view, she finished by almost devouring it with 
kisses. 

When I next called, baby was still further 
advanced. 

“Only think,” said my friend, when I had 
made my way to the nursery, where she now 
kept herself from morning till night, ‘baby 
begins to eat. I gave it a piece of meat to-day: 
a bit of real broiled beefsteak.” 

‘‘What,” said I, in my ignorance, for this did 
look wonderful, ‘‘the child eating beefsteak 
already ?” 

‘*Oh!” laughed my friend, seeing my mistake, 
‘‘what a sad dunce you are, Jane! But wait till 
you have babies of your own. She says you eat 
beefsteak, darling,” added the proud mother, 
addressing the infant, ‘‘when you only suck the 
juice. You don’t want to choke yourself, do 
you, baby? Eat a beefsteak! It’s funny, baby, 
isn’t it?” And again she laughed, laughing all 
the more because the child, sympathetically, 
crowed in return. 

It was not many weeks before the long-expected 
teeth really made their appearance. 

«Jane, Jane, baby has three teeth,” triumph- 
antly cried the mother, as I entered the nursery. 
‘‘Three teeth, and he’s only three months old: 
did you ever hear of the like?” 

I confessed that I had not. The whole thing, 
in fact, was out of my range of knowledge. I 
knew all about Dante in the original, and a dozen 
other fine lady accomplishments; but nothing 
about babies teething. 

*¢Just look at the little pearls,” exclaimed my 
friend, as she opened the child’s mouth, ‘‘ain’t 
they beautiful? You never saw anything so 
pretty, confess that you didn’t. Precious dar- 
ling,” continued the mother, rapturously, hug- 
ging and kissing the child, ‘‘it is worth its weight 
in gold.” 

But the crowning miracle of all was when 
‘“tbaby” began to walk. Its learning to creep 
had been duly heralded to me. So also had its 
being able to stand alone, though this meant, I 
found, standing with the support of achair. But 
when it really walked alone, the important fact 
was announced to me, in a note, for my friend 
could not wait till I called. Of course I lost no 
time in hastening to Mary. 





‘Stand there,” she said to me, in an exulting 
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voice. ‘No, stoop, I mean: how can you be so 
stupid?” And, as I obeyed, she took her station 
about a yard off, holding the little fellow by either 
arm. ‘* Now, see him,” she cried, as he toddled 
toward me, and finally succeeded in gaining my 
arms, though, once or twice, I fancied he would 
fall, a contingency from which he was protected, 
however, by his mother holding her hands on 
either side of him, an inch or two off. ‘There, 
did you ever see anything so extraordinary? 
He’s not a year old, either.” 

By this time I began to be considerably in- 
terested in ‘‘baby” myself. He had learned to 
know me, and would begin to crow whenever I 
entered the nursery; and I was, therefore, almost 





as delighted as my friend, when, for the first 
time, he pronouzced my name. 

‘«Djane,” he said, ‘‘ Djane!” 

His mother almost devoured him with kisses, 
in return for this wonderful triumph of the vocal 
organs; and when she had finished, I, in turn, 
smothered him with caresses. 

I never, after that, smiled, even to myself, at 
the extravagance of my friend’s affection for her 
baby. The little love had twined himself around 
my own heart-strings. How could I? 

And now that I am a mother myself I feel less 
inclination still to laugh, as others may do, over 
that mystery of mysteries, a mother’s love for 
her infant. 





BY A GRAVE. 





BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





Rest thee—the world was cold 
And chilling to thy heart, 
And thou hast never told 
Even the smallest part 
Of all thy suffering. Meek, 
And sensitive, thy spirit shrunk 
The cruel wrongs to speak— 
The bitterness thy pure soul drunk. 


Fate was not kind to thee— 
She wove no flowery wreath 
Of brilliant dyes, to be 
Along thy Life’s brief path, 
Wafting their odors sweet, 
And breathing whispers soft and low, 
Tempting thy weary feet 
Where streams of song and beauty flow! 


There were no tones of love 
Thrilling the heart’s deep cell, 
Like music from above, 
Cherished and prized so well! 
There were no tender eyes, 
Telling what tongue might never speak, 
Gleaming, as in the skies, 
Glimmer the gold stars, pure and meek! 





There were no arms to fold 
Fondly the drooping form, 
That shivering and cold, 
Longed for a haven warm; 
No yearning breast to bow 
Thy throbbing, aching head upon, 
Nor voice to whisper low, 
Breathing of peace when hope had gone? 


Lonely thy brief days past— 
Clouds o’er the rising sun 
Their shadows darkly cast, 
Shutting out, one by one, 
The cheering rays, till all 
Had faded: and the fair young flowers 
That should have bloomed to fill 
With golden light thy morning hours, 
Lay withered, cold and chill! 


But thou hast found a home 
Where sunbeams ever play, 
And frowning clouds ne’er come 
To quench the light of day; 
Where fadeless wreaths shall wind 
About thy fair, transparent brow, 
And from this ransomed soul 
The song of praise shall sweetly flow! 





TO 








BY EDITH VERE. 





Ir God ordain it best that shadows ever 


Shroud thee through life, in solitude and night, 


I pray thee, win, by toil and bold endeavor, 
The glorious privilege to die in light. 


























THE SUGAR PARTY. 





BY J. T. TROWBRIDGE. 
Sucar parties, in the town of C——, have from ; distant apprehension of trouble from infringement 
time immemorial been accounted famous affairs, ; of society’s patent rights! 
no quiltings, merry-makings, or “‘bees” of any; But, as is usually the case, the elderly people 
description being able toapproach them in popu- { have their sugar parties by themselves; and the 
larity. youths and maidens enjoy their own, uninter- 
The reason of this may be, that the season in ; rupted by ‘‘married folks.” Thus, for example, 
which the genuine sugar party flourishes, is that ; the Nelbies, senior, gave a party to all the fathers 
particular season when the country is apt to be ; and mothers of families in the town of C—, at 
afflicted with a scarcity of all other kinds of ; the time of the earliest ‘‘run” of sap, last season; 
entertainment. and a couple of weeks later, when another grand 
In summer, there are soft twilight hours, ver- ; thaw sent the transparent blood of the maple 
dant fields, and silent groves, which invite young ; circulating through torpid trunks and limbs, the 
hearts to sweet communion, or to solitary medi- 3 Nelbies, junior, with the permission of the ‘old 
tation, no less sweet, by the light of the ‘silver ; people,” made preparations, and sent out invi- 
moon.” In autumn, fruits abound, and when ; tations, for their sugar party, which everybody 
‘‘paring-bees” are not instituted, the adventurons ; anticipated would be a grand affair. 
youths take strange delight in tracking through Certainly, Eliva Nelby and her brothers Samuel 
corn-fields, through swamps and groves, the wild {and Nicholas, spared no ‘pains or expense” to 
racoon, keeping up the arduous sport till deep ; meet the anticipations of the public. Sam had 
into the autumn night. Even in the winter, ; personally attended to the boiling of the sap, in 
country life is crowned with pleasures rare and ; its later stages, and used his utmost skill and care 
rich; when in the garrets of great farm-houses, ; in keeping it free from impurities, and in reducing 
the lads and lasses assemble to ‘chase the flowing Sit to syrup of the proper consistency, without 
hours with plying feet,” or ‘get up” old-fashioned ' scorching. Then Eliva herself had scoured the 
games, in the quaint parlors and homely sitting- } bright copper kettle in which this delectable 
rooms; and when on the clear, sparkling night ; preparation was to be placed over the sugar- 
air, rings the silver chime of bells, which make { making slow fire in the kitchen, in time to have 
music for the light hearts of merry sleigh-riders. ; it ‘‘feather,” as soon as the guests should be 
But in the spring time of the year—not in the { ready for the grand sweetening. 
balmy mouth of May, but when the sun, soaring Meanwhile, Nicholas had busied himself in 
northward, looks with returning heat on the } filling a large tub with the purest snow which 
barren hills, snow-loaded valleys, and frozen { could be found in the woods, and in hollow places, 
streams, and calls the thaw spirits out of the { protected from the sun; and he had deposited the 
oozing ground; when the warmth of noontide, ; cooling treasure in the shed, covering it with 
like the first smiles of summer, tempts silly fowls ; cakes of ice, brought from a dismal ravine on 
abroad from the farm-yards; but before the } the northerly side of Kellogg’s Mount. 
naked woods have thought to commence their ; Moreover, the plotting Eliva, anxious to have 
gorgeous spring time toilet; when the snow is {the old folks out of the way, had planned an 
too scarce for sleighs, and the ground too soft for } engagement for them at a married people’s sugar 
wheels; when spring smiles a little by day, while ; Party, over the river; and now everything was 
at night, ; arranged exactly as she desired. 
$ And Eliva was very happy, until about three 
ag ay ath pt —— o’clock on the important day. About that time 
;an incident occurred which threw her into the 
then—then the sugar party is deservedly held ‘ utmost confusion. Eliva wished the sugar party 
in high esteem, in all regions where the soil is ‘had never been thought of! 
blessed with the beautiful maple tree! ‘ To explain the reason of this: Eliva Nelby 
In the town of C—— especially. Everybody ; was a young lady of lofty pride. Not only did 
there could tell you, from sweet experience, that ; she account hersclf the belle of the town of 
the sugar party is a delicious invention, which iC , but, having twice or thrice visited rela- 
old and young are free to enjoy, without the most / tives residing in Philadelphia, she had become 
Vou. XXI.—8 
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ambitious of fashionable manners, and prided 
herself on her knowledge of the beau monde. Her 
proper sphere, she felt convinced, was accom- 
plished society; but believing in the necessity of 
imitating the Romans in their own domains, she 
tolerated country people, and condescended to 
patronize the simplicity of their manners when 
in their midst. 

And Eliva could enjoy herself with her rural 
friends exceedingly well too; and she anticipated 
as much pleasure as anybody from the proposed 
sugar party. But at just three o’clock—how in- 
expressibly provoking!—the arrival of an unex- 
pected visitor produced the effect at which I have 
already hinted. 

That visitor was her Cousin Lawrence, from 
the city—her rich, handsome, accomplished, de- 
sirable cousin, who had come to spend a week 
with his country relatives in sugar time! 

At any other time Eliva would have been de- 
lighted with the high honor which she had so 
long desired in vain. At no other time could 
she have been so utterly dismayed! Although, 
after she had hastily changed her dress to meet 
him, the young gentleman greeted her with easy 
familiarity, she thought it was only because he 
happened to be partial to her; and firmly be- 
lieving him to be the slave to etiquette, that she 
so much admired, she shuddered at the thought 
of his disgust should he witness the “vulgarity” 
of the country people, with whom she would be 
obliged to associate that night! 

After Lawrence had been introduced into the 
**best room,” Eliva, all flushed and flurried with 
excitement, poured the turbulent fears into the 
stupid ear of the stoical Sam. 

‘What will he say—when the folks come?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Say ‘how d’ye do,’ of course,” replied the 
unfeeling Samuel. 

‘¢ But—everything will appear odd to him! He 
will think he is among barbarians! He will be 
disgusted with them, and us too, for associating 
with them.” 

‘*What’ll he be disgusted for? Just as if our 
kind of folks ain’t as good as his, any day!” 

‘‘But you don’t understand!” whispered the 
perplexed young lady. ‘‘He is used to good 
society—and the young folks here are so rude 
and uncouth——” 


“If you call living and hearty ‘rude and un- } 


couth,’ he’!l find us up and striving!” exclaimed 
Sam. ‘We’ll have as good « time as he can 
read about, or my sheep are all goats.” 

‘* How can vou talk so!”’ demanded Eliva, pas- 
sionately. ‘Lawrence will think it insulting to 
introduce him into such rude company; and he 
will leave us in the morning in disgust.” 

**Let him! if he’s a stuck-up chap like that!” 





‘muttered the cruel Samuel. ‘It’s my opinion 
} this isn’t any place for him. He’ll spot his 
shiny boots. But if he wouldn’t like to see the 
folks,” Sam added, pitying Eliva’s distress, ‘why 
he needn’t, you know. Let him go to bed. I 
say, Cousin Lawrence,” he cried, as the young 
man made his appearance—‘‘we’re going to 
have a little sort of a dig here to-night——” 

“A sugar party,” said Eliva, blushing at the 
‘‘vulgarity” of her brother’s phrase; ‘‘a sugar 
party, for the entertainment of some boys and 
girls that we have to be civil to—living in the 
same town——” 

*‘ Good-hearted, jolly fellows, and nice girls as 
you can find!” added Samuel. ‘But perhaps 
you wouldn’t fancy visiting with them. ’Liva 
was saying, you ain’t used to such, and it would 
be kind o’ like letting yourself down to make one 
of our party.” . 

‘¢Oh! I am sure Cousin Lawrence would laugh 
at our country—friends,” stammered Eliva, crim- 
son with confusion. ‘Their manners are so odd 
—they are so rude——” 

“‘T beg that you will make no apologies,” in- 
terrupted the young man, who was too much of 
a gentleman in his feelings not to be pained by 
his fair cousin’s embarrassment. ‘*‘ Nothing will 
please me better than to meet these people; and 
I assure you I shall be able to make all allow- 
ance for what may appear to me singular in their 
manners. A sugar party! I shall be delighted!” 

This frank deciaration should have reassured 
Eliva. On the contrary, it increased her per- 
plexity. She feared that her city cousin would 
rank her with her country associates, and chari- 
tably overlook the simplicity of her manners. 
But she could think of no alternative but to get 
‘ through with the odious party as soon as pos- 
sible, assuming a patronizing air toward her old 
friends, in order not to lower herself in her 
cousin’s estimation. 

While Eliva’s mind was in this confused state, 
Helen Snow, who had previously promised to 
come over in the afternoon and assist her in her 
preparations for the party, made her appearance, 
tripping along the door-yard path. Lawrence 
: enjoyed a glimpse at the rustic beauty—for such 
i she was—and felt considerably hurt that Eliva 
{did not bring her at once into the setting-room 
{and introduce her. But Eliva, who thought a 
formal introduction of her fine cousin to little 
Helen Snow would be absurd, did nothing of the 
sort. She kept Helen in the kitchen; and although 
the latter had occasion to pass through the sit- 
ting-room, her friend scarcely deigned to notice 
‘ her in her cousin’s presence. 

! I said Lawrence felt hurt. No wonder. Picture 
{ to yourself a plump little creature, with a charm- 
{ing figure, azure eyes of crystal clearness, fair 
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hair, falling in curls around her neck, cheeks rosy 
red, and lips of tempting ripeness; also imagine 
these charms adorned by the mest simple and 
tasteful style of dress, without a single jewel, 
except a diminutive gold pin that fastened a 
pretty neck-ribbon—and you have a faint idea 
of the exhilarating freshness of Helen Snow! 
To a mind like that of Lawrence Gray, such 
simple beauty is like a volume of true poetry, 
drawn from the pure and cooling wells of nature. 

But Lawrence was a man of infinite tact; and 
more than half suspecting Eliva’s motives, he 
made his way into the kitchen, to her unutterable 
dismay. There sat Helen, paring apples for pies; 
not for the party, but for Lawrence Gray—Eliva 
being anxious that there should be something in 
the house ‘‘fit for him to eat.” 

The young man apologized; said he did not 
like being left alone; and wished to be consi- 
dered one of the family. He desired to make 
himself useful too; and before Eliva could 
realize the extent of his unheard of audacity, he 
was helping Helen with the apples! Then he 
began to talk to the latter in the most polite and 
agreeable manner; and Eliva was shocked to hear 
her answer him plainly and unaffectedly as if he 
had been nobody but a mere country acquaint- 
ance. And afterward, when Lawrence was gone 
to see the sugar bush with Nicholas, his cousin 
took occasion to reprove her inexperienced friend 
for using such freedom with a city gentleman, 
assuring her that he would make fun of every 
thing she had said. 

Helen opened her blue eyes. Then she shook 
her curls, smiling cheerfully. 

**T don’t believe that,” she said. ‘If heisa 
gentleman, he wouldn’t make fun of anybody, 
that way, I am sure. Perhaps he thinks me 
simple—but I suppose he will excuse it; for he 





their soles! How small were the pretensions to 
fashion displayed by any of their guests! What 
must Lawrence Gray think of all these things? 
Eliva didn’t know. She could only imagine. She 
shuddered to contemplate the scene. At one 
time she had no idea she would have the forti- 
tude to go through with it. She was afraid she 
might die! 

But Lawrence seemed to like it. He talked 
with the young farmers about agricultural affairs 
until they had gained confidence, finding that 
on certain subjects they could teach him. He 
chatted with the girls, and found out what books 
they had read and what they liked; then passing 
to gayer matters, jested about coming into the 
country to settle down among them. 

Besides, Lawrence was deeply concerned in the 
fate of the sugar. Every few minutes he would 
escape into the kitchen to see how it was getting 
along. Perhaps it was because Helen Snow was 
watching the slowly boiling syrup, the golden 
froth of which filled the shining copper kettle; 
or it might have been the golden froth itself that 
called him thither. I do not know which. He 
certainly talked gaily with Helen; but at the same 
time he tasted the luxurious liquid, by dropping 
a little from a ladle upon a pan of snow. 

Lawrence also was much interested in the ex- 
periment of ascertaining when the sugar was 
done sufficiently to grain. Helen taught it to 
him. It is this: Makea little hoop or bow of 
a splinter, or a straw which you may pluck from 
the broom, and plunge it into the boiling sugar 
in such a way as to have a heavy film adhere to 
it; then blow through the hoop, and if the dross 
of sugar flies away, white and light like a feather 
—why the syrup has been over the fire long 
enough, and all you have to do is to cool it, and 


¢stir it to make it grain. Helen also explained 


knows people in the country are different from ; to her new acquaintance that, as soon as the 


those in the city.” 


‘maple trees begin to bud, the sap becomes use- 


liva commisserated her unsuspecting friend, {less for sugar. You may boil it and boil it till 
being thoroughly convinced that her cousin’s only $ you burn it up; but it will not grain. This ap- 
object in conversing with her was to amuse him- ; pears to be a provision of nature. 


self with her simplicity. 
Well, the evening came; and so did the invited 


At length the sugar ‘‘feathered;” then the 


‘ kettle was removed from the fire, and all things 


guests; and likewise the greatest trial of pride ; made ready for the feast. Nicholas’ tub of snow 
Eliva had ever experienced. Lawrence having { was in demand. Basins and pans were filled; 
previously requested her to introduce him to her $ and the snow covered and deeply streaked with 
friends, in order that he might be on familiar $ sugar which had been poured upon it, was passed 


terms with them, she went through with the 
ceremony like a martyr. How awkwardly the 
young men bowed and shook hands! How the 


around to the company. Boys and girls ate from 
the same dishes, delighted; drawing the hard wax 
out of the snow and quarreling for it playfully. 





girls blushed, at meeting so unexpectedly, a fine ; Some, however, took their sugar in saucers, and 
young gentleman from the city! What a horrid; cooled it by stirring to make it grain. The 
calico figure Jane Fairfield wore; and what a kitchen was the scene of this ‘‘sugaring-off;” 
graceless knot was that into which her brother’s § and the most perfect happiness prevailed. 

cravat was twisted! What clumsy boots Lizzie With one exception. Eliva did not like to see 
Wyman tramped about in—she was so fearful of ‘ Lawrence drawing wax with Helen, in a corner 
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by themselves, Having tried in vain to separate 
them, she gave up in despair, and was only mise- 
rable. Yet she would not acknowledge, even to 
herself, that Helen was anything but a silly goose, 
and that Lawrence was not ‘‘ making fun” of her. 

Was it possible that her cousin enjoyed himself 
as well as he pretended to? Was it genuine good- 
nature which caused him to appear so highly 
amused, when Jane Fairfield and Lizzie Wyman 
became engaged in a sweet combat, and fought 
each other with ropes of wax? Eliva felt more 
like crying with vexation! 

At length, after a few games had been played, 
and the company had danced a little to Edward 
Jones’ playing the flute; after the guests had 
feasted on sugar, and exhausted all the inven- 
tions of mirth; the party broke up and the young 
people began to take their leave. 

Eliva was congratulating herself with the re- 
flection that it was all over, and that Lawrence 
would never see one of the ‘‘ vulgar, odious com- 
pany” again, when, to her infinite astonishment 
and vexation, her cousin whispered in her ear 
that he had engaged to walk home with Helen! 

How blind is pride! Eliva saw in this arrange- 
ment only the vanity of Helen and the mischievous 
nature of her cousin! She would not believe that 
he had any better motive than to amuse himself 
with the effect of his flattery! And although she 
was ao little astonished that he did not ‘*make 
fun” of her on his return, she would not change. 

Even on the following day, when Lawrence 
called on Miss Snow, Eliva silently accused him 
of malice. Howcould she think of anything else 
as long as it was her settled conviction that, 
could he forget that she ever associated with 
such people, he would adore her; and her hope 
that she should some day become Mrs. Lawrence 
Gray, and occupy his house in the city? 








APRAARA. 








But disenchantment came. It was during the 
following autumn. Lawrence, having visited 
C—— during the summer, was at his uncle’s 
house again. Eliva was flattering herself that 
she was ‘‘certain of him.” 

“Coz,” said he, sitting down by her side, 
“I’ve some thought of changing my way of 
living. I think I have lived the dreary life of a 
bachelor long enough.” 

Eliva cast down her eyes discreetly. 

“T hope you will make a good choice,” she 
murmured. 

“*T think I have.” 

Lawrence looked her full in the face. She 
turned away modestly. 

“Ever since I have known anything of the 
world,” he continued, ‘‘I have believed that the 
man is less liable to be deceived, who takes his 
wife from a country-home, than he who marries 
one city born and bred.” 

‘Oh! Perhaps you are right!” sighed Eliva. 

_ ‘And I have chosen accordingly. I have come 
here for a wife——” 

‘¢‘ Here!” exclaimed Eliva, affecting to be sur- 
prised. 

*¢ Yes—here, to the town of C——; and I have 
chosen—HeELEn Snow!” 

Had her cousin declared an intention to select 
a consort from a tribe of Esquimaux, Eliva could 
scarcely have been more surprised. So utterly 
unable was she to realize the startling truth, that 
it is generally thought she never believed her 
cousin to be in earnest, until his marriage with 
Helen actually took place, a few days ago; and 
even now, in her inability to understand how such 
things can be, she more than half believes that 
there was some sort of enchantment used on the 
night of her last—her fatal—but never-to-be-for- 
gotten sUGAR PaRTY! 
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IS IT SWEET TO TELL ME. 





BY REV. SIDNEY DYER. 





An! is it sweet to tell me, 
Or worth my while to keep 
A secret only whispered 
In vagaries of sleep? 
Yet tell to me the treasure, 
I’ll prize it for thy sake, 
And love me still when dreaming, 
But talk as one awake. 


The love you fondly whisper 
When waking to mine ear, 

Though only felt when dreaming, 
Is ever held most dear; 





One may deceive when waking, 
Be other than he seems, 

But slumber knows no falsehood, 
The heart is true in dreams. 


But talk no more of dreaming, 
Of hopes that falsely shine, 
With all its deep devotion, 
My heart responds to thine; 
Then tell the blissful secret, 
I’ll keep it for thy sake, 
And love me still when dreaming, 
But talk as one awake. 
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THE ANGEL AND THE CHILD. 





FROM THE DANISH OF HANS ANDERSEN. 





‘“‘Eaon time that a good child dies, an angel 
of God comes down to earth, takes the dead child 
in his arms, spreads abroad his large snow-white 
wings, flies forth over all those places which the 
child had loved, and plucks a whole handful of 
flowers, which he bears upward with him to the 
throne of God, that they may bloom there in yet 
greater loveliness than they had ever blossomed 
on earth. The good God folds all these flowers 
to His bosom, but upon the flower which He 
loveth best, He breathes a kiss, and then a voice 
is given to it, and it can join in the song of uni- 
versal blessedness.” 

Lo, all this did an angel of God relate, whilst 
he bore a little child to heaven; and the child 
heard as if in a dream, and the angel winged his 
flight over those spots in the child’s home where 
the little one had been wont to play, and they 
passed through gardens which were filled with 
glorious flowers. 

*¢ Which of all these shall we take with us, and 
plant in heaven?” asked the angel. 

Now there stood in the garden a slender and 
beautiful rose-tree, but a wicked hand had broken 
the stem, so that its boughs hung around it with- 
ered, though laden with large half unfolded buds. 

«‘The poor rose-tree!” said the child; ‘let us 
take it with us, that it may bloom above there in 
the presence of God.” , 

And the angel took the rose-tree, and kissed 
the child because of the words it had spoken; 
and the little one half opened his eyes. They 
then plucked some of the gorgeous flowers which 
grew in the garden, but they also gathered the 
despised butter-cup, and the wild heart’s-ease. 

“‘Now then we have flowers!” exclaimed the 
child, and the angel bowed his head; but he 
winged not yet his flight toward the throne of 
God. It was night, all was still, they remained 
in the great city, they hovered over one of the 
narrow streets in which lay heaps of straw, ashes 
and rubbish, for it was flitting day. 

Fragments of plates, broken mortar, rags, and 
old hats, lay scattered around, all which bore a 
uninviting aspect. 

The angel pointed out in the midst of all this 
confused rubbish, some broken fragments of a 
flower-pot, and a clump of earth which had 


é 





been thrown out into the street because it was 
considered utterly worthless. 

‘We will take this with us,” said the angel; 
‘‘and I will tell thee why, as we soar upward 
together to the throne of God.” 

So they resumed their flight, and the angel 
thus related his story :— 

‘Down in that narrow street, in the lowest 
cellar, there once dwelt a poor, sick boy; from 
his very infancy he was almost bed-ridden. On 
his best days he could take two or three turns 
on crutches across his little chamber, and that 
was all he could do. On a few days in summer, 
the beams of the sun used to penetrate for half 
an hour to the floor of the cellar; and when the 
poor boy sat there, and let the warm sun shine 
upon him, and looked at the bright red blood 
flowing through his delicate fingers, as he held 
them before his face, then it was said of him, ‘he 
has been out to-day.’ A neighbor’s son used 
always to bring him one of the young boughs of 
the beech tree, when it was first budding into 
life, and this was all he knew of the woods in 
their beauteous clothing of spring verdure. Then 
would he place this bough above his head, and 
dream that he was under the beech trees, where 
the sun was shining, and the birds were singing. 
On one spring day, the neighbor’s son also 
brought him some wild flowers, and among these 
there happened to be one which had retained 
its root, and for this reason it was placed in a 
flower-pot and laid upon the window-sill quite 
close to the bed. And the flower was planted by 
a fortunate hand, and it grew and sent forth new 
shoots, and bore flowers every year; it was the 
sick boy’s most precious flower-garden—his little 
treasure here on earth—he watered it, and cher- 
ished it, and took care that the very last sunbeam 
which glided through the lowly window, should 
shine upon its blossoms. And these flowers were 
interwoven even in his dreams—for him they 
bloomed, for Aim they shed around their frag- 
rance and rejoiced the eye with their beauty; 
and when the Lord called him hence, he turned, 
even in death, toward his cherished plant. He 
has now been a year with God, a year has the 
flower stood forgotten in the window, and now 
it is withered, therefore has it been thrown out 


fallen out of it, and was only held together by } with the rubbish into the street. And this is the 
the withered roots of a wild flower, which had : flower, the poor withered flower ey have 
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THE PRISONER’S DEATH-BED. 





added to our nosegay, for this flower bas im- 
parted more joy than the rarest and brightest 
blossom which ever bloomed in the garden of a 
queen.” 

*¢*But how comest thou to know all this?” asked 
the child whom the angel was bearing with him 
to heaven. 

“TI know it,” replied the angel, “for I was 
myself the little sick boy who went upon crutches. 
I know my flower well.” 

And now the child altogether unclosed his eyes, 
and gazed into the bright glorious countenance 
of the angel, and at the same moment they found 
themselves in the Paradise of God, where joy and 
blessedness forever dwell. 

And God folded the dead child to His heart, 





and he received wings like the other angel, and 
flew hand-in-hand with him. And all the flowers’ 
also God folded to His heart, but upon the poor 
withered wild flower He breathed a kiss, and a 
voice was given to it, and it sang together with 
all the angels which encircled the throne of God; 
some very nigh unto His presence, others encom- 
passing these in ever widening circles, until they 
reached into Infinity itself, but all alike were 
happy. And they all sang with one voice, little 
and great; the good, blessed child, and the poor 
wild flower, which had lain withered and cast out 
among the sweepings, and under the rubbish of 
the flitting day, in the midst of the dark, narrow 
street. 





THE PRISONER’S DEATH-BED. 





BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





Fetreren, in gloomy cell, he lies 
A feeble man and old; 

No friend is there to close his eyes, 
Or wipe the death-dews cold. 
Say, for what dark, revolting deed 
Thus is he chained, in sorest need? 

What theft of life or gold? 
The vilest murd’rer sure might be 
In such an hour from fetters free! 


And yet for no dark deed of blood 
In that damp cell he lies: 
The Austrian tyrant he withstood, 
And ’tis for this he dies! 
When Hung’ ry rose, with sword of fire, 
She called on son, she called on sire, 
With shout that shook the skies! 
He drew his blade, that old man brave 
And found—a dungeon and a grave! 


“ Alas!” he cries, “my hour is near, 
Fainter my pulses grow: 
And yet not e’en the priest is here 
To shrive me ere I go.” 
He closed his eyes, and sore opprest, 
His wan hands folded on his breast, 
He meekly prayed and low, 
“Great God, my country’s foes forgive— 
But grant my country yet may live!” 


Sudden the dungeon door stood wide, 
A form knelt by the bed. 

“Father,” it said. “My son,” he cried, 
Sobbing, “thou art not dead— 





How cam’st thou here? rash boy, though bold!” 
“In priestly garb,” the intruder told, 
“By gate and guard I sped; 
Feeling that death were lightly won 
If shared with thee—oh! bless thy son!” 


Uprose the grey-haired sire in bed, 
And stoutly answered, “Nay! 

But live, my son, to avenge the dead 
And be thy country’s stay. 

Thy brothers in the dust are low, 

Think of them, and of Hung’ry’s woe, 
And lead the foremost fray! 

I give, great God, the last to thee— 

Give thou that Hung’ry may be free!” 


The words yet trembled on the air, 
When back a corpse he fell. 

Awhile the son knelt weeping there, 
Held by the solemn spell; 

Then rising, awfully he said, 

“ Here, in the presence of the dead, 
—And hear me, Heaven and hell!— 

I swear, the Austrian tyrant yet 

Shall pay, in tears and blood, his debt.” 


And forth he went: and through the land 
He tells his country’s woes; 

Nor he alone, a myriad band 
Before and after goes! 

And Hung’ry, stirring in her grave, 

Feels her heart throb with life-blood brave, 
With resurrection throes! 

And at that trumpet of the free 

Nations shall leap to liberty! 
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THE POETRY OF GEORGE H. BOKER.* 


BY CHARLES 


We always welcome, with pleasure, a new 
volume by this writer. No American poet, except 
Longfellow, polishes his lines so carefully. No 
one, among our younger authors, exhibits more 
genius. No one, old or young, has displayed 
half such dramatic ability. And no one, in the 
composition of the sonnet, approaches the vigor, 
the stateliness, or the sonorous ring of his verse. 

The principal poem, in the volume before us, 
is a dramatic sketch, entitled ‘‘The Podesta’s 
Daughter.” To do justice to this beautiful frag- 
ment would require us to copy it entire, for, like 
an exquisite statue, its merit consists in its per- 
fect symmetry as a whole, rather than in the 
elegance of detached parts. The story is the 
reverse of that of the King of Hungary’s daugh- 
ter, who, as the old ballad tells, loved ‘‘a squire 
of low degree ;” for here it is the duke’s son and 
heir, who loves the humble child of the Podesta. 
But the father of the maiden is proud, and her 
brother is passionate. Between them, they bring 
about the separation of the lovers, and not only 
this, but fill the young count’s mind with un- 
founded jealousies, so that he abandons his native 
village in despair, leaving Giulia to die prema- 
turely, and of a broken-heart. The character of 
the heroine, thus sacrificed to her family’s pride, 
is drawn, by Mr. Boker, with a delicacy that 
renders it one of the sweetest creations of Ame- 
rican poetry: indeed, we cannot avoid going 
further, and saying that no other poet, now 
living, could, without imitation, have come so 
near to the ideal of womanhood, as found in 
Shakspeare and the older writers. 

In addition to ‘The Podesta’s Daughter,” the 
volume contains the ‘‘Ivory Carver, ‘I Have A 
Cottage,” ‘‘The River and the Maiden,” ‘‘The 
Ballad of Sir John Franklin,” ‘‘The Song of the 
Earth,” and ‘The Vision of the Goblet,” all 
poems of high merit: and, likewise, several songs 
and sonnets. In the ‘‘Ivory Carver” we recog- 
nize a lofty purpose which we would be glad to 
see more frequently. The story, in few words, 
is that of a humble artist, who sits down to carve 
a Crucifixion out of ivory, full of the inspiration 
of a mighty thought. Day and night he toils 
on, to the neglect of his worldly substance, until, 





* The Podesta’s Daughter, and other Miscella- 
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zat last, his wife, worn out by privation, dies 
y before his sight. And now sorrow begins to 
cloud the divine image he has had in his mind. 


“Wearily worked the artist alone, 

And his tears ran down the ivory-bone 

And the presence lost its wonted glow, 

For its trembling heart was beating low, 
And the stealthy shadows came creeping in 
With the silent tread of a flattered sin; 

Till the spirit fled to the Christ’s own face, 
Like a hunted man to a place of grace; 

On the crown, the death-wrung eye, the tear, 
The placid triumph, faint yet clear, 

That trembled around the mouth, and last 

On the fatal wound its brightness passed, 
Shrinking low down in the horrid scar, 

And flickering there like a waning star 
Slowly he labored with drooping head, 

For the artist’s heart from his work had fled.” 


But comfort dawned on him at last. An in- 
visible presence, that of his lost wife, irradiated 
his soul: he felt a ‘‘dumb stir” in his heart; a 
glow ran through its currents, and, with renewed 
inspiration, he bent again to his task. Then 
came his children, with playful eloquence, seek- 
ing to lure him from his labor, telling him of 
bright flowers and sunny landscapes. But when 
he pointed proudly to his work, as to his excuse, 
they answered that they saw nothing lovely in it, 
but only pain and death stamped on every linea- 
ment. At this doubts dismayed him. Soon his 
children died. And now, in his mad despair, the 
artist dashed the ivory Christ to the ground. He 
cursed the thought he had striven so long to 
embody. He cursed earth and heaven. He cursed 
the womb that bare him. And he would have 
cursed the immaculate Name itself but that the 
angelic presences, which had inspired his soul 
with his idea, and which had sustained him 
through every temptation, palsied, unseen, his 
tongue. Then, high in heaven, shone out a star, 
and by it glimmered two fainter ones; and he 
felt that his lost wife and darlings were looking 
lovingly, yet reprovingly upon him. His soul 
smelted at once. The mystery of mysteries was 
‘ opened to him, as if by inspiration: he fell on his 
knees, sweet tears rising to his eyes. 
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“ And the tears so magnified his gaze, 

That the face of Heaven seemed all ablaze 
With light and mercy. He knew the stars 
That looked through his earthly dungeon bars. 
‘I see,’ he shouted, ‘ye live, ye live: 

Death is a phantom! Oh! God forgive.’” 


What immediately follows is very fine. 
127 
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“Steadily worked the artist alone, 

Carving the Christ from the ivory-bone. 

Again the bright presence shone around 

With a light more dazzling, more profound. 
Through day,through night,through fair,through foul, 
The artist wrought with a single soul; 

And when hand would tire, or eye grow dim, 
He looked at the stars that looked at him, 
Until power and vision both were given, 

And he carved the Christ by light from Heaven. 
Under each cruel thorn-point he hid 

A world of grief, and each drooping lid 

Was closed round its mortal tears of pain; 
But the nostrils curved in proud disdain 

Of death and his feeble tyranny; 

And the mouth was calm with victory. 

High over all, the majestic brow 

Looked down on the storm which raged below, 
Big with the power and god-like will 

That said to the sinking heart—‘Be still!’ 
And it was still. For who once had looked 

On this mighty brow, saw not the crooked 

And veined fingers that clutched the nails, 

Nor the fitful spasms that comes and fails 

In the dropping legs, nor the wide wound ; 

Oh, no! the thorn-wreath seemed twisted round 
A victor’s head, like a diadem, 

And each thorn-point bore a royal gem.” 


The conclusion of the poem is in an equally 
lofty vein. The fame of the Ivory Christ, thus 
perfected out of sorrow, agony, and sin, spreads 
far and wide, so that, after the artist’s death, the 
possession of the crucifix is coveted even by the 
successor of St. Peter. A cardinal’s hat pur- 
chases the relic from the abbot of the monastery 
where it is sacredly kept: but, when the Pope’s 
messengers arrive to receive the treasure, they 
fancy they behold only an ordinary piece of 
workmanship, until a saintly young friar directs 
his look to it, when, under his inspired gaze, the 
ivory seems to glow and move, and they shout, 
one and all, ‘‘a miracle.” But Friar Anselm, 
reproving their want of faith, points out wherein 
the miracle truly lies, till his hearers stand re- 
buked before his earnest eloquence. 





“Here Anselm’s speech made a sudden pause. 
Lost in the grand passion at his heart, 

With flashing eyes, and lips wide apart— 

As one whose full subject overbore, 

In torrents, the power to utter more— 

He stood all trembling. Like heavy clouds 
Moved by one wind, the friars in crowds, 
Gloomily under the portal swarm, 

In half voice chaunting a vesper psalm }; 
And the priests were standing there alone 
With night, the Christ, and four stars that shone— 
Brighter and brighter as daylight fled— 
Strangely together, just overhead.” 


Most of the sonnets, in this volume, are of rare 
excellence. There is one on ‘“‘ Andrew Jackson,” 
in his character as a lion-hearted American, which 
has the ring of Wordsworth’s finest poems of this 
description: we do not consider that even the 
famous one on Milton surpasses it. The follow- 
ing, evidently written in contemplating a war of 
allied Europe against us, recalls the grand days 
of old. The man, whose indignant soul can pen 
lines like these, is as much of a hero as a poet. 
As we read them, Leonidas and Tell, Bannock- 
burn and Bunker Hill rise before us. 


“What though the cities blaze, the ports be sealed, 
The fields untilled, the hands of labor siill, 
Ay, every arm of commerce and of skill 
Palsied and broken; shall we therefore yield— 
Break up the sword, put by the dintless shield? 
Have we no home upon the wooded hill, 
That mocks a siege? No patriot ranks to drill? 
No nobler labor in the battle-field? 
Or grant us beaten. While we gather might, 
Is there no comfort in the solemn wood? 
No cataracts whose angry roar shall smite 
Our hearts with courage? No eternal brood 
Of thoughts begotten by the eagle’s flight? 
No God to strengthen us in solitude?” 


The volume is very neatly printed, in the best 
style of works of its character, and does credit 
even to Mr. Hart, famous as he has become for 
elegant publications. 





STANZAS. 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





Sramtess lilies of the vale— 
Fragile lilies, pure and pale, 
Slowly toll your crystal bells! 
Hear ye not a mournful tale 
In the zephyr’s dying wail, 
As it lingers thro’ the dells? 


Wild wood violets, meek and low, 
White as any flake of snow, 
Closer bow your heads to earth! 
Do ye feel no pang—no throe? 
Is there no sign by which ye know 
A mortal’s Heavenly birth? 





Song birds by that forest side, 

Where the rippling waters glide, 
Breathe a slower, sadder strain! 

For our hearts send up a plaint 

Through our voices low and faint, 
But she answers not again. 


Summer roses wet with dew— 

Clouds that float o’er Heaven’s blue— 
All things pure, and frail, and fair, 

Bring some offering to the grave 

Where the dark pines nightly wave; 
For our loveliest steepeth there. 
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EQUESTRIANISM FOR LADIES.—NO. II. 
MOUNTING AND HOLDING THE REINS. 


On approaching your horse, gather your skirt 
up gracefully in your left hand, or on your arm, 
and carry the whip in your right hand. Examine 
if the saddle be tight enough, the girth and sur- 
cingle strong, and the curb-chain short enough 
to give you proper command over the horse, yet 
not so short as to make him restive. If you are 
able to pass a finger easily between the chain 
and horse’s chin, as a general rule, you have a 
proper leverage on the curb. For a very spirited 
horse this may be too tight, especially in the case 
of a new rider; but your judgment should deter- 
mine this. Be sure to have your riding-cap, veil, 
handkerchief, &c., so secure that they will not fly 
off, and thus probably frighten your horse. Speak 
to your horse gently and soothingly, and pat him 
on the neck, in order that he may know your 
voice, and feel that he is to be managed with 
kindness. Confidence once established between 
your horse and yourself, the management of him 
on your part will be much easier. 





Now gather up the reins smoothly and evenly 
in your right hand, still retaining the whip in it, 
however; and hold the curb-rein about as tight as 
the snaffle. Place your hand on the near crutch 
of the saddle, being careful to have the end of 
your whip pointing to the right or off shoulder 
of the horse; for if, through carelessness, your 
whip is unsteady and touches the croup of the 
horse, it may make him start. Let your reins be 
tight enough to have a light but steady bearing 
on the bit, that you may keep the horse in posi- 
tion whilst you mount; but not too tight, or he 
may back. If you are not sufficiently tall to 
reach the top of the crutch, take hold of it at the 
base, for all you need is something to steady you. 
If an assistant is to mount you, place your left 





by clasping the fingers; or if preferable, he may 
take hold of the heel and ball of your foot with 
his two hands. Then straighten your left knee, 
and let your weight be well balanced on the left 
foot, from which you should raise as perpendi- 
cularly as possible. Be very careful not to put 
your left foot forward, but keep it directly under 
you. The assistant should not begin to raise you 
until you have removed the right foot from the 
ground, and by strengthening the knee, thrown 
the weight completely in his hands. Some prefer, 
in mounting, to place the left hand on the assist- 
ant’s shoulder, and thus steady themselves, but 
if too much weight is thrown there, it will be 
difficult to raise you. 

Having reached the saddle, before your foot is 
taken from the hands of the assistant, he places 
it in the stirrup. Remove the right hand from 
the near to the off crutch of the saddle, still 
holding the reins as before directed, and throw 
the right knee between the crutches. Now raise 
yourself in the stirrup by the aid of the right 
hand bearing against the off crutch, and with 
your left hand arrange your habit in its place. 
Some ladies, on mounting, take the reins imme- 
diately in the left hand, but the skirt in this case 
cannot be arranged without an assistant, and it 
is well to accustom yourself to adjust your own 
habit. Should it get out of place during your 
ride, take the reins in your right hand for the 
moment, bear on the off crutch, and replace it 
with your left hand. After a little practice this 
can be done in a hard gallop. 





In mounting from a stile, place your left foot 
in the stirrup, and your right hand with the reins 
and whip on the off crutch; then arrange your 


foot firmly in his hands, which should be joined dress to your satisfaction, and slowly move the 
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right knee over the near crutch, before your seat , shall fall down in front of the knuckles. A lady’s 
is taken. Then after you are seated, pass the { graceful appearance on horseback depends a good 
reins into your left hand, and as soon as they are ; deal on the way in which she holds her arms. 
arranged, you are prepared to start. All this ; The elbow should not be squeezed too near the 


DEATH AND SLUMBER. 





appears very hard, we have no doubt, to our fair 
readers, but our copy-book used to tell us that 
‘practice makes perfect,” and a little of it, with 
judgment and decision, will soon render these 
things easy. 

As to the proper side on which a gentleman is 
to ride, an author of a work on Equestrianism, 
addressing his remarks to gentlemen, says:— 
‘‘The inconvenience of riding on the left of the 
lady, is, that if you ride near to give her any 
assistance, you are liable to rub, or incommode 
the lady’s legs, and alarm her; and the spur is 
liable to catch, or tear the lady’s habit; if the 
roads are dirty, your horse likewise bespatters 
her dress. On the right hand of the Jady these 
inconveniences do not occur if you ride ever so 
close.” But by riding on the left of the lady the 
gentleman protects her from passing vehicles, 
&c.; though we prefer the right side as the face 
is turned in that way more naturally for conver- 
sation, and the most graceful part of a lady’s 
habit is not hidden. The English ladies, who are 
the best equestrians in the world, always have 
the attendant on the right side. 

As soon as you are properly seated, place the 
right side of the snaffle-rein between the third 
and fourth fingers, and the left side between the 
fourth and little fingers. Pass the two sides of 
the curb-rein up fiat through your hand, near 
the middle joint of the fore-finger, and place 
your thumb firmly upon them, so that the ends 





side, nor thrust out into an awkward or unna- 
tural position, but carried easily and gracefully 
at a natural distance from the body. The thumb 
should be uppermost, and the hand so held, that 
the lower part should be nearer the waist than 
the upper. The wrist should be somewhat 
rounded, the little finger in a line with the elbow, 
and the nails turned toward the body. 

To make the horse advance, bring the thumb 
toward you till the knuckles are uppermost; by 
this simple motion, the reins are slackened suffi- 
ciently to permit the horse to go forward. When 
once in motion, let the hand return to its first 
position gradually; or it may be advanced and 
the thumb turned upward immediately. To direct 
your horse to the left, let the thumb, which is 
uppermost in the first position, be turned to the 
right, the little finger to the left, and the back 
of the hand brought upward. This will cause 
the left rein to hang loose whilst the right is 
tightened so as to press against your horse’s 
neck. To turn your horse to the right, the hand 
should quit the first position, the nails be turned 
upward, the little finger be brought in toward 
the right, and the thumb moved to the left; thus 
the left rein will press the neck, whilst the right 
one is slackened. To stop your horse or make 
him back, the nails should be turned from the 
first position, upward, the knuckles reversed, and 
the wrist rounded as much as possible. 





DEATH AND SLUMBER. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER. 


In brotherly embrace walked the Angel of 
Sleep and the Angel of Death upon the earth. 

It was evening. They laid themselves down 
upon a hill not far from the dwelling of men. 
A melancholy silence prevailed around, and the 


chimes of the evening bell in the distant hamlet ; grave brother. 


ceased. 

Still and silent, as was their custom, sat these 
two beneficent Genii of the human race, their 
arms entwined with cordial familiarity, and soon 
the shades of night gathered around them. 


Then arose the Angel of Sleep from his moss ; is our silent calling! 


grown couch, and strewed with a gentle hand 
the invisible grains of slumber. The evening 





upon the staff, down to the infant in the cradle. 
The sick forgot their pain; the mourners their 
grief; the poor their care. All eyes closed. 

His task accomplished, the benevolent Angel 
of Sleep laid himself again by the side of his 
‘*When Aurora awakes,” ex- 
claimed he, with innocent joy, ‘‘men praise me 
as their friend and benefactor. Oh! what hap- 
piness, unseen and secretly to confer such bene- 
fits! How blessed are we to be the invisible 
messengers of the Good Spirit! How beautiful 
9) 

So spake the friendly Angel of Slumber. 
The Angel of Death sat with still deeper 








breeze wafted them to the quiet dwelling of the ; melancholy on his brow, and a tear such as 
tired husbandman, enfolding in sweet sleep the } mortals shed, appeared in his large dark eyes. 
inmates of the rural cottage—from the old man ‘ “Alas!” said he. ‘‘I may not, like thee, rejoice 
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in the cheerful thanks of mankind; they call me , factor, and gratefully bless thee in his joy? Are 


upon earth their enemy and joy-killer.” 
‘“‘Oh! my brother,” replied the gentle Angel 


we not brothers, and ministers of one Father?” 
As he spake the eyes of the Death Angel 


of Slumber, ‘‘and will not the good man, at his} beamed with pleasure, and again did the two 
awaking, recognize in thee his friend and bene-$ friendly Genii cordially embrace each other. 
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OUR WORK TABLE. 


WARM OVERSHO 


Marerrats.—Berlin wool, one ounce—pair of 
cork soles. Boulton’s Crochet Hook, No. 12.— 
Make a chain of 11; work back onitinsc; then 
in the next, and every alternate row, work three 
stitches in the centre one, inserting the hook in 
the back part of the chain, whilst in the reverse 
rows you put it in the side nearest you. This is 
termed Ribbed Crochet. 

Work as much as will come high up on the 
instep; then work backward and forward. on the 





ES IN CROCHET. 


last twelve stitches only, until sufficient is done 
for the sides of the shoe; join in the other side 
of the front, and work two rows of s c all round 
the top. Sew on a cork sole on the wrong side; 
and trim round the ancle with a ruche of ribbon. 

These slippers, done in white wool, are very 
nice to slip on over satin shoes in stepping into 
the carriage; and worn over ordinary house- 
slippers, protect the feet most effectually from 
the cold. 





WINTER. 





BY 8. D. ANDERSON. 





Suntess Winter! it is coming, 

Coming with its breath; 
Coming with the tempest’s singing, 
Through the bare boughs, wild and ringing; 
And the hail and sleet are drumming 

Tones for Summer's death; 
Sunless Winter! it is coming, 

Coming with its breath. 


Joyless Winter! it is stealing, 
Stealing o’er the earth; 

Stealing with its darksome hours 

O’er the pathway of the flowers; 

And each gay and happy feeling 
Withers at its birth. 

Joyless Winter! it is stealing, 
Stealing o’er the earth. 


Ghost-like Winter! it is gliding, 
Gliding o’er our way; 

Gliding with its icy fingers 

O’er each scene where beauty lingers, 

And within its cheerless biding 
Reigns no sunny day. 

Ghost-like Winter! it is gliding, 
Gliding o’er our way. 


Tyrant Winter! it is marching, 
Marching quiet on; 

Marching with a conqueror’s tread 

O’er the wreck of beauty fled; 

While the lingering rays are arching 
O’er the Summer's throne. 

Tyrant Winter! it is marching, 
Marching quickly on. 











Stormy Winter! it is sighing, 
Sighing through the trees; 
Sighing o’er the lake and river, 
When the moonbeams dance and quiver, 
And its mournful voice is dying 
On the fitful breeze. 
Stormy Winter! it is sighing, 
Sighing through the trees. 


Hoary Winter! it is treading, 
Treading on the streams; 

Treading with its foot of sadness 

On each scene of mirth and gladness, 

And its chilling touch is spreading 
Coldness on our dreams. 

Hoary Winter! it is treading, 
Treading on the streams. 


Mournful Winter! it is moaning, 
Moaning all around; 

Moaning in each Wintry gale, 

Like the tones of funeral wail, 

When sad, broken hearts are groaning 
O’er the church-yard mound. 

Mournful Winter! it is moaning, 
Moaning all around. 


Death-like Winter! it is closing, 
Closing like a pall; 

Closing with its voice of warning, 

That the night that knows no morning 

Soon will come with its reposing, 
Gently over all. 

Death-like Winter! it is closing, 
Closing like a pall! 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


A Poem ror Morners.—We publish the following 
letter and poem without apology, well knowing that 
every mother, who has a child she loves, and much 
more those mothers who have lost a “darling,” will 
thank us, even with tears. 


“Dear Srr—I was much pleased with the January 
pumber of your popular Magazine; and indeed I have 
not seen any of this month’s Magazines that would 
compare with it, in either the engravings or reading 
matter. That beautiful engraving, “Our Darling,” 
is admirable; and the thought occurred to me, what 
if such a one was taken away from some fond family, 
how much consolation it would give the parents, to 
think of those blessed words of our Saviour, ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the kingdom of God.’” 


OUR DARLING. 


BY F. J. CARROL. 


Farewell, Darling! thou hast left us, 
For the courts of Heaven above, 
And thy loss, it has bereft us 
Of thy young and child-like love. 


Fare thee well, though much we miss thee, 
We’d not ask thy longer stay— 

From this world of sin and sorrow 
Thy mild soul hast winged its way. 


Where thy playthings lay, when sickness 
First thy little head laid low, 

There we leave them, precious tokens, 
Of thy short, sweet stay below. 


Fare thee well. Yet soon we’ll meet thee, 
Darling, more than ever dear! 
Ah! we knew not till we lost thee 
We had had an angel here. 
Newburyport, January Ist, 1852. 





Atways AHEAD or OrneRs.—Our friend “Godey” 
published, in his January number, a very handsome 
engraving called “The Happy Family,” and which 
had, indeed, but one fault, which was that it’ was 
copied from the same picture as one of our Decem- 
ber embellishments, “A Family Scene” Lately, 
too, Sartain published “The Tiff,’ “The Pony,” 
and other engravings, long after they had appeared 
in our Magazine. We mention these things in no 
captious spirit, but to show that, in embellishments, 
as in all things else, the “National” is invariably 
ahead. 





Srovet To “Carouine BrapsHaw.”—Our readers 


< 





TABLE. 


“No Sucn Worp As Farm.”’—In the great fire of 
December 27th, 1851, which consumed the office of 
our plate-printer, J. M. Butler, three of our January 
plates were destroyed; viz: “Our Darling,” “The 
Love Letter,” and “The Paris and Bloomer Fash- 
ions.” In half an hour after we heard of the dis- 
aster, we had set artists to work, to re-engrave the 
plates, that the rapidly increasing demand for the 
“National” might be promptly supplied. The con- 
sequence is that we are now ready to meet any call 
for January numbers. We have already printed 
three editions, and had two sets of plates engraved; 
and, if another fire should come, we shall engrave a 
third time. “There’s no such word as fail.” 





OrtemnAL Srorres: Farr Priay.—The original 
stories of this Magazine are continually copied, by 
our exchanges, without credit. To the copying we 
do not object, but to the omission of credit we do. 
Of the stories in the January number, we have 
noticed “ The Californians,” “Hagar and Ishmael,” 
“The Heroine of the Border,” and “My Wife’s New 
Friend,” in more than one newspaper, without credit. 
We know that the omission is unintentional, but we 
trust that, hereafter, our friends of the press will be 
more careful. All we ask is fair play. 





Scotr’s WEEKLY ParerR.—This always excellent 
family journal came to us, on New Year’s Day, con- 
siderably enlarged in size, and otherwise much im- 
proved. Its terms to clubs are exceedingly low, 
being ten copies for ten dollars, or one copy more 
than its cotemporaries generally give; yet, to out 
notion, it is as good as the best of them, and better 
than most. For three dollars, a copy of “Scott’s 
Weekly,” and one of “The National” will be sent 
for one year. 





PAPDPALANAZ 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dictionary of Sacred Quotations; or, Scripture 
Themes and Thoughts, as Paraphrased by the Poets. 
Selected and Arranged ty Rev. H. Hastings Weld. 
1 vol. Philada: Lindsay & Blakiston—A compi- 
lation of this description has long been needed; and 
we are glad to see it executed at last, and so well. 
The publishers have displayed considerable enter- 
prise in issuing the work in such & handsome style; 
but their great merit, we think, consists in the ad- 
mirable selection they have made for editor. Mr. 
Weld, to a thorough knowledge of English poetry, 
adds the nicest taste and the most unaffected piety, 





$80 that no person equally qualified to prepare a dic- 


will be glad to hear that we have in MS., ready for ‘tionary of sacred quotations could, perhaps, have 
the March number, a sequel to this naturally told, ? been found. The completeness of the work may be 


and deeply interesting story. 
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known from its containing no lees than two thousand 





























/ finda great deal worth reading and thinking about. 
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quotations, from over three hundred English and 
Ameriean writers. Not only are the various sub- 
jects classified alphabetically, but a full index is 
prefixed to the volume, so that, for purposes of 
reference, the work is one of the very best extant. 
We predict for it a large and permanent sale. 

The Star of Bethlehem; or, Stories for Christmas. 
With beautiful Illustrations. By Rev. H. Hastings 
Weld. 1vol. P°ilada: Lindsay & Blakiston—We 
regret that this beautiful little annual did not reach 
us in time fotnotice in our last number, because, we 
are sure, if it had, we should have induced many of 
our readers to purchase it for a gift-book at the late 
holidays. Fortunately, however, it is a volume fitted 
for all seasons, and never inappropriate as a present 
from parents to child. Mr. Weld has a special faculty, 
if we may so speak, as a writer for the young. As 
a proof of this, we may mention that though we have 
read many books of this description lately, we have 
perused none that so admirably combine, with un- 
affected Christian precepts, and a simple, yet correct 
style, the power of enlisting the interest of children. 
The volume is beautifully embellished with steel 
engravings, six in number, besides an illuminated 
title-page. 

Mutterings and Musings of an Invalid, 1 vol. New 
York: John S. Taylor.—This book is something 
altogether unique in the literary world. One mo- 
ment it reminds us of Charles Lamb, then of some 
other writer who has charmed us, but in the end we 
are compelled to fall back upon the conviction that 
it is decidedly original. It is full of the deepest 
and most wholesome thought, while a vein of the 
richest humor enthralls you. These Musings must be 
the thoughts of a sick chamber; the veritable siftings 
of no ordinary wind, breaking loose from disease now 
and then, as a fair struggle is given between the 
strong mind and a feeble body. The iaan who wrote 
this volume must be well worth knowing, if his iden- 
tity could be once established. To chat with a mind 
like that, one hour each day, would be a treat indeed. 
We have quite set our heart on finding out who the 
author is. This bears evidence of being his first 
literary effort: may the rest only equal it. 

Novelties of the New World. By Joseph Banvard. 
With Illustrations. 1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
Philada: Danielle & Smith.—This is the second 
volume of a series of American Histories, of which 
the first, “Plymouth and the Pilgrims,” enjoyed an 
enviable popularity. The present work is devoted 
to the discoveries of Columbus, Cartier, de Soto, 
Drake, and others of the earlier navigators: and is 
written in a perspicuous, and animated style, which 
renders the narrative doubly iiteresting. 

The Evening Book. By Mrs. Kirkland. 1 vol. New 
York: Charles Scribner.—This beautiful volume, with 
its binding of green and gold, its fine paper, and per- 
fect mechanical execution, would be a desirable gift- 
book, even were the literary matter less excellent 
than we find it. But with all its other excellencies, 
it contains some half dozen of Mrs. Kirkland’s best 
essays; and in her writings you are always sure to 








The Ladies’ Keep-Sake. Edited by Abbot. 1 vol. 
New York: John S. Taylor.—Mr. Taylor has been 
so long and so well known in the publishing world, 
that when he gets up a book, it is a warrant for 
something very elegant, as well as superior in a 
literary point of view. In this book—full of rich 
plates, where the women of Scripture appear to us 
shadowed forth by beautiful art—we have a combi- 
nation of genius, literary, artistical, and mechanical, 
worthy of the highest praise. The plates are illus- 
trated principally by the editor, assisted by our 
favorite clerical writer, the Rev. Mr. Burchard, who 
has earned an enviable reputation in the Christian 
annuals. There is beside this a variety of choice 
reading, psalms, sketches, stories, all by the best 
authors, and all of high moral tone. “The Keep- 
Sake” is emphatically a lady’s book, and we heartily 
recommend it to the sex. 


Watching Spirits. By Mre. Ellet. 1 vol. New 
York: Charles Scribner.—Another gift-book, beauti- 
fully printed, bound and illustrated. Mrs. Ellet has, 
as far as we can judge by a hasty perusal, done great 
justice to her subject, proving, principally from Holy 
Writ, the fact that the spirits of the just have held 
communion with us of earth, and that guardian 
angels have watched over us from the beginning. 
Collecting her arguments as she has, principally 
from the Bible, she can scarcely be said to throw 
any new light upon a subject always interesting, 
and at this time occupying a great deal of public 
attention; but she gathers into a compact and beau- 
tiful form, the best evidence on the subject which we 
can hope to obtain. Mrs. Ellet has a powerful and 
pleasant habit of composition, which would give 
beauty to a subject much less interesting than this, 


Clovernook. By Alice Carey. 1 vol. New York: 
J. Redfield.—Miss Alice Carey has long been known 
to us as one of the best of American female poets; 
but this is the first intimation we have had of her 
great excellence as a prose-writer, The present is 
a volume of sketches, descriptive of rural life in 
Ohio. The pictures are truthfully, yet poetically 
drawn, and deserve to be placed in the same rank 
as “Swallow Barn,” the “Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” and the foremost works of that class. Indeed, 
“Clovernook” may be said to excel its rivals in 
fidelity, without losing any, or but little, of their 
rich coloring. The volume is very elegantly printed. 
We cordially commend it to the ladies of the United 
States, 

The Nile Boat. By W. H. Bartlett. lvol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Now and then the Har- 
pers get up a book, that quite startles one with its 
superb appearance, while it charms equally by its 
literary excellence. Here, for instance, is a most 
beautiful volume, full of illustrations and Oriental 
scenery, and so exquisitely descriptive that we ven- 
ture to say no man can go through with its pages, 
and not feel the very atmosphere of Egypt ull around 
him. Rich, varied, and interesting as the climate 
Mr. Bartlett so beautifully describes, is the whole 
narrative, from beginning to end. As a gift-book 
“The Nile Boat” is superb. 
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Naval Life. By Lieut. Lynch. 1 vol. New York: 
Charles Scribner—Since Dana wrote his “Year 
Before the Mast,” one of the most interesting things 
we ever read, we have seen few books of the sea 
which deserve higher praise than this unpretending 
volume. The realities are full of interest, and told 
in an unstudied, frank style, which wins upon the 
heart at once. The incident of the slave ship on 
the coast of Africa, and the descriptions of tropical 
scenery, all leave a vivid and pleasant memory be- 
hind. The stories and episodes interspersed we do 
not like quite so well. The author observes far 
better than he imagines, but every portion of the 
book rises far above mediocrity. 





Dream-Land by Daylight, a Panorama of Romance. 
By Caroline Chesebro. 1 vol. New York: Redfield.— 
In this elegant volume we have a collection of stories, 
written by one of our most favored contributors, who, 
after having long been known in the magazines, now 
first appears in a book of her own. If what we hear 
of the demand for the work is correct, we can con- 
gratulate her on the success of her undertaking, not 
less than on the merit of her volume. Should any fair 
lady wish a delightfully readable book, as well as 
a handsome centre-table ornament, let her purchase 
“Dream-Land by Daylight.” Two very beautiful 
embellishments, in which we notice a designer new 
to us, adorn the work. 

Rural Flowers. By Gervase Wheeler. 1 vol. New 
York: Charles Scribner.—Here is a most valuable 
and useful book, containing information that every 
man, able to build himself a pleasant home, should 
consult before he touches brick and mortar. Archi- 
tectural elegance in the construction of our dwellings 
is getting to have its proper consideration in Ame- 
rica, as elsewhere; and our people are learning fast 
that it costs no more to put up a building elegantly, 
than it does to heap uncouth materials into an ugly 
shape, in the flattering hope that rudeness is eco- 
nomy. If this book circulates freely in the country, 
our scenery will be all the better for it. 

The Island Home; or, The Young Castaways. 
Edited by Christopher Romaunt. 1 vol. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln.—This is a narrative of some lads, 
who being cast away on an island in the Pacific, 
lived there, Robinson Crusoe like, for many years. 
It is charmingly written. We recommend it as a 
treasure to the young. 

Young Americans Abroad ; or, Vacation in Europe. 
1 vol. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—We have, in this 
neat volume, a series of letters, descriptive of Eng- 
land, France and Germany, written by three young 
lads travelling with their tutor. A most interesting 
book. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fie. 1.—A Watxine Dress or Mazarine Bive 
Sr1k, with a satin stripe. A mantelet of the same 
material, made in the shawl pattern, finished with 
a heavy knotted fringe. Bonnet of straw colored 
silk, with a handkerchicf crown. 
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Fig. n.—A Hovse Dress or Burr coLorepD Casa- 
MERE, with an embroidered figure through it. The 
front breadth embroidered in vines and trimmed 
with knots of satin ribbon. Corsage high, open in 
front, and finished with a ruche of satin ribbon; a 
basquine formed by two frills of the cashmere pinked. 
Pagoda sleeves demi-long. Cap of Brussels lace and 
maroon colored ribbon. 

GeneRAL Remarxs.—The gilet or vest corsage is 
very popular, but except this there is nothing new 
in the way of dresses. The bishop or shirt sleeve is 
coming more into favor; and collars which have 
been worn so very small, are very much increased 
in size. Lace berthes are very fashionable; but 
folds of tulle are equally so. 

A new fabric has been introduced, consisting of 
satin interwoven with velvet. One dress of this 
material is exceedingly elegant; it consists of garnet 
colored satin, with a design in black velvet of flowers 
in a running pattern. The dress is made high, the 
corsage open in front, and the sleeves wide. A short 
basque edged with a trimming of jet,is attached to 
the corsage. 

Jet is exceedingly fashionable as a trimming. 
Blonde, so long laid aside, has lately been restored 
to favor as a trimming for corsages, &c. An evening 
dress has just been completed, the corsage of which 
is ornamented with blonde, embroidered with white 
bugles. The dress is composed of white watered 
silk, figured with white. The corsage has a silk 
berthe trimmed with two rows of blonde, sprigged 
with small white bugles. The berthe descends to 
the point in front of the corsage. The centre of the 
corsage is occupied by a piece de poitrine, consisting 
of a plain piece of the silk composing the dress, 
richly embroidered with white bugles. Another ele- 
gant dress is composed of blue silk, and flounced with 
three rows of black lace, each surmounted by a trim- 
ming of jet. The corsage is open in front, displaying 
a gilet or vest of white moire, fastened with a row 
of turquoise buttons. 

The severely cold weather now prevailing prompts 
us to offer a few observations on furs. It is expected 
that fur will be very generally worn this winter, 
sable, ermine, and chinchilla being, as in previous 
years, the most fashionable. 

Sable harmonizes well with every color of silk or 
velvet, and it is especially beautiful when worn with 
the latter material. Cloaks, when trimmed with fur, 
should not be either so large or so full as when orna- 
mented with other kinds of trimming. Many are of 
the paletot form, and have sleeves. They are edged 
with a narrow fur border, the collar being entirely 
of fur. For trimming mantles Canada sable is much 
employed. This fur is neither so beautifully soft and 
glossy, nor so rich in color as the Russian sable; 
but the difference in price is very considerable. In 
tone of color minx comes next to Canada sable. 
Squirrel will not be among the favorite furs this 
winter; it will be chiefly used for lining cloaks and 
mantles. 

Mores are of the medium size adopted during pre- 
vious winters. We may add that fur is not excluded 
from mourning custame. 
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THE FORTUNE IN THE TEA-CUP. 
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